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“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ ncy, the 
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From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“| thank Sor most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof met a dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From‘ the principal of a large Néw York high 
school: . 

iS aga — find my check. 
this affair was lam very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss. She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommead with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Same in keeping me ie A poem inr d to vacancies in 

- = Sap country, Teppeeaneie your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE RISING GENERATION. 


BY VERNON P. SQUIRES, 
Professer of English, University of North Dakota. 


While we have this year been celebrating the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the publication of 
the King James version of the Bible, the question 
has frequently arisen in my mind as to how much, 
after, all, the rising generation knows about this 
great book. That a thorough knowledge of it is 
highly desirable is obvious. Its ideas have entered 
into the very warp and woof of our civilization ; 
from it most of our greatest men have gained 
ideals and inspiration; it has vitally affected both 
the thought and the form of the masterpieces of 
our literature. And yet, as I have time and again 
discovered in my various English classes, our 
young people are growing up astonishingly igno- 
rant of its contents. Almost daily we come in 
our reading upon allusions to the Scriptures a 
clear understanding of which is absolutely indis- 
pensable for the appreciation of the passage in 
hand. But far too often to the majority of my 
students the reference is meaningless. The Scrip- 
tural name calls up no concrete image. The sug- 
gestive phrase, whether directly quoted or delight- 
fully reminiscent of Biblical style, is lost upon dull 
ears. 

So forcibly has this general ignorance of the 
Scriptures thrust itself upon me that I recently 
tried an experiment with a group of freshmen. I 
asked them to answer a few simple questions in re- 
gard to the Bible. It was optional with them 
whether or not they should do so; but one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine attempted the examination, 
and I have every reason to believe that they took 
the matter seriously and answered the questions 
to the best of their ability. Accounts of similar 
experiments have appeared in various periodicals, 
but a report of my findings may not be without 
interest. I would remind my readers that these 
young people were all high school graduates who 
had completed fifteen yvear-units of high school 
work. Most of them came from good homes, 
and they certainly represent a grade of culture 
considerably above the average of the commun- 
ity. 

The questions were as follows :— 

1. What is the Pentateuch? 

"2. Name ten books in the Old Testament. 

3. Name ten books in the New Testament. 

4. Into what groups or divisions is the Old 
Testament divided? 

5. Who was (1) “the apostle to the Gentiles”? 
(2) “the beloved disciple’? (3) “the wisest of men”? 
(4) “ the strongest man”? (5) “the first mur- 
derer’’? 

6. What idea is suggested to your mind by 
each of the following proper nouns? (1) Apollos, 


(2) Cana, (3) Carmel, (4) Esther, (5) Hezekiah, (6) 
Ishmaelites, (7) Jephthah, (8) Jezebel, (9) Saul, 
(10) Sinai. 

7. Briefly explain the allusion in each of the 
following passages :— 

(1) “When Lazarus left his charnel-cave.”— 
Tennyson. 

(2) “And se the Word had breath, and wrought 

With human hands the creed of creeds.” 
—Tennyson. 

(3) “A hungry impostor practicing for a mess 
of pottage.”—Carlyle. 

(4) “The two St. Johns are the great instances 
of the angelic life.’—Newman. 

(5) “He changes the self-satisfied Pharisee into 
the broken-hearted, self-abased Publican.”—New- 
man. 

(6) “The man of Uz.”—Browning. 

(7) “You stand stiff as Lot’s wife.”—Tennyson. 

(8) “A clamor grew as of a new-world Babel.” 
—Tennyson. 

(9) “Jonah’s gourd.”—Tennyson. 

(10) “Except they meant to bathe in reeking 

wounds, 
Or memorize-another Golgotha.” 
—Shakespeare. 

8. Where did you learn what you know of the 
Bible—at home, school, church, Sunday school, or 
elsewhere? 

If we regard 75% as the “passing mark,” twelve, 
or 8.5% of the whole number, “passed” this test. 
Ninety-one (65%) received less than 50 %; sev- 
enty-one (50%) received less than 40%. The 
average standing of the entire group was about 
40%. 

An analysis of the answers to some of the ques- 
tions is rather interesting. Ten (about 7%) could 
not name a book in the Old Testament, and only 
sixty-eight (less than 50%) answered the ques- 
tion properly. This is, however, as a matter of 
fact, a too liberal allowance, as it is based on the 
acceptance at full value of such spellings as 
“Deuteromy,” “Deuteromoty,” “Deuterominy,” 
“Duderominy,” “Goshua,” “Salms,” ““Nehiamiah,” 
“Joob,” “Jobe,” “Jeob.” Fourteen (10%) named 
“Hezekiah” as one of the books; five named 
“Solomon”; two, the “Book of Moses.”” Among 
original ideas were the mentioning as Old Testa- 
ment books of “Paul,” “Timothy,” “Titus,” “I and 
II Romans,” “Phenecians,” “Babylonians,” “Gen- 
tiles,” “Philistines,” and “Xerxes.” 

The answers in regard to the New Testament 
were still more unsatisfactory. Twelve (8.5%) 
were unable to mention a single book; only forty- 
six (33 1-3%) mentioned ten, as requested. Five 
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put Samuel in» the New Testament; three the 
Psalms; three, Ruth; and two, Esther. One 
mentioned “I. and II. Judges.’ Seventeen men- 
tioned “Paul,” or “St. Paul,” or “Paul’s.” Three 
suggested “Simon”; two, “Jacob.” There were 
also mentions of ‘“Thelesians,” ‘Philipi,” 
“Thomas,” “Lazurus,” and “Samson Agonistes.” 

The answers to Question 4 were too varied and 
vague to be reported here. Question 5 brought 
several surprises. I will mention two. The ex- 
pression, “the apostle to the Gentiles,” is so com- 
mon that I at first hesitated to include it. It 
seemed to me that everyone would answer it cor- 
rectly. To my surprise twenty-seven (nearly 20%) 
made no attempt at an answer. Seventy-two 
(practically 50%) replied correctly, the remainder 
voting for John (12), Jesus (12), Abraham (5), 
Peter, John the Baptist, Judas, Moses, Jacob, and 
Methuselah. As to “the beloved disciple,” sixty- 
eight (nearly 50%) were right; twenty made 
no attempt; thirty-seven (strange to say) guessed 
Peter; while others named Paul, James, Jesus, 
Abraham, and David. 

In Question 6 I confess to have intentionally in- 
cluded one or more pitfalls. For instance, I ex- 
pected that some would be confused by the name 
Apollos. The results, however, exceeded all ex- 
pectations. Seventy-four (over one-half) made no 
attempt at an answer. Eleven others answered 
so vaguely as to be unintelligible. Twenty-six de- 
clared it to be the name of a Greek (or heathen) 
god. Only seven (5%) gave answers which were 
clearly correct. Four thought it meant a moun- 
tain; three, a town. Others answered “a king,” 
“a giant,” “a judge,’ “an apostle of the Greek 
church,” “another name for Paul,” etc. In re- 
gard to Cana, too, I expected some confusion. 
The results were as follows: No attempt, 49; al- 
together too vague, 20; “the promised land,” 22; 
fairly correct, 28. Other answers were “a moun- 
tain,” “a desert,” “a land in Egypt,” “a city in 
Egypt,” “a sinful city that was destroyed,” “the 
first murderer,” “a battle fought in Italy.” 

“Hezekiah” was included in the list with the 


) knowledge that for some reason or other a good 


many people have the idea that there is a book in 
the Old Testament bearing this name. Only 
eleven in the class, however, so voted, though 
twenty-six (nearly 20%) thought it the name of 
a prophet. Eighty (57%) made no attempt; four- 
teen (10%) got it right. Other answers were “a 
mountain,” “an idolater,” “a priest,” “a woman”; 
while one said that to him it suggested “the hand- 
writing on the wall.” 

Jezebel is a name used so frequently to suggest 
a virago or wicked woman that I really expected 
a large percentage of correct replies. To my 
surprise 101 left the answer blank; thirty an- 
swered correctly; five thought it the name of a 
man. One wrote, “a prophetess in the temple”; 
and one, by a peculiar confusion of ideas, replied, 
“a wicked woman who demanded the head of 
Paul.” 
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The replies to Question 7 were equally unsatis- 
factory; but it is hardly necessary to go into fur- 
ther details. I will add a few words about Ques- 
tion 8. To this only sixteen failed to reply. 
Ninety-one (65%) said that they had attended 
Sunday school. Sixty-eight mentioned the home 
as one of their sources of Biblical knowledge. It 
was noticeable that with a single exception every- 
one who “passed”? emphasized the home. The 
writer of the best paper said, “especially at home” ; 
the writer of the next best paper said, “mostly at 
home and by personal study.” This emphasis on 
the home is, I believe, suggestive. Biblical knowl- 
edge can not be taught by ordinary Sunday school 
methods any more than other sorts of knowledge 
could be so taught. The only means to exact in- 
formation is study—hard, painstaking study. This, 
I fear, is hardly to be expected in present-day Sun- 
day schools. Nor-can Biblical study be carried 
on in school. There would be trouble at once, 
were it attempted. But the home remains—the 
home, which, after all, is the logical place for re- 
ligious instruction. 

, A plan has occurred to me, however, by which 
the forces of school and home and Sunday school 
may be joined. I think it will be generally 
granted that Biblical history is as worthy of study 
as any other ancient history, and that Biblical lit- 
erature is as worthy as any other literature. Why 
should not the school prepare a syllabus or out- 
line of Bible study, the following out of which 
would involve serious study well worthy of aca- 
demic recognition? This outline should include 
the mastery of important historical facts, the life- 
stories of the chief Biblical characters, the geog- 
raphy of Bible lands, and various other matters, 
including memory passages. With this syllabus 
and a copy of the Bible in his hand, the high 
school pupil should be equipped for serious work, 
and aided by his parents or Sunday school teacher 
he should be able to accomplish it. For such 
work after suitable examination the student 
should receive a proper credit towards his high 
school diploma and towards admission to college. 

To this plan I can see no logical objection. It 
would be entirely optional with each student as 
to whether or not he should take the work. It 
would not be taught in the school, and there could, 
therefore, be no grounds for the charge of sectar- 
ian teaching. The school would simply be giving 
credit for work which, while done privately, must 
be_recognized to be work worthy of credit, and 
which will certainly be as useful to the student and 
as inspirational for his future life as anything can 
be. With such training our boys and girls would 
be much better prepared to enter into their spirit- 
ual heritage than most of them now are. They 
would certainly approach the study of the great 
English classics with a far better chance of appre- 
ciating both style and thought; and they would, I 
believe, incidentally catch ethical ideals and aspira- 
tions which would vitally affect their lives. 
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The human race is divided into two classes—those who go ahead and do something, 
and those who sit still and inquire, “ Why wasn’t it done the other way?”—Oliver Wendell 


Holmes. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A- E. WINSHIP, EDITOR.- 


UTAH AND THE UTAHANS. 


Although I have known Utah more or less well 
for more than thirty-six years I was never more 
interested in 4 prospective visit than when I was 
booked for several places in the state with ten 
days of life among the Utahans. 

There were two causes of this exceptional in- 
terest, the malicious magazine campaign against 
them on the one hand and the first recent land- 
slide defeat of the anti-Utahans in Salt Lake city 
on the other. 

Of course, I knew the animus of the magazine 
articles, but I had no explanation of the tremen- 
dous majority of the Salt Lake city election. I 
suspected naturally that the latter was the effect 
of the former, as in a large degree it was. 

In a fairly active life in the study of peoples, in- 
stitutions, and conditions I have never spent my 
time or energies on the mistakes of men, and 
whenever I have yielded to the temptation I have 
regretted it. 

Science to-day seeks to conquer all pests by 
turning loose in the same orchard, field, or forest 
a wholesome rival that will eliminate it by its own 
activities. 

“Make the good contagious” has been my 
motto, lo, these many years. I despise that ele- 
ment in depraved nature—it is not human nature 
—which tries to carry an election, secure a posi- 
tion, or win any point by appeal to active or slum- 
bering prejudices. 

I have studied the Utahans to see what the 
other peoples and churches should learn from 
them. 

I have read the Book of Mormon, I have 
heard many sermons by their great men and their 
little ones. I heard Orson Pratt, their most pro- 
found scholar, and I have heard in a country vil- 
lage the funeral sermon for a polygamous wife in 
the days when they had no fear of interference in 
their practices, and when no one suspected that I 
was other than one of the mourning relatives. 

I have had somewhat the same feelings when I 
have heard preachers of at least a score of other 
“faiths” that I have sometimes felt in Utah. 

I have been in many homes of their church 
people, official and lay, and have known well the 
schools established in their midst by other denomi- 
nations, have known the public schools of many 
cities, and have known the schools and colleges of 
the church and of the state. 

What I say, therefore, is based upon somewhat 
unusual opportunities and I state my convictions 
and hopes as the residuum of somewhat conflict- 
ing emotions at different times during more than 
half-a-hundred visits in thirty-seven years. 

I take no time to praise them for their busi- 
ness sagacity in selecting the site of Salt Lake 
City; for their foresight in laying out one of the 
most ideal of American cities; or for their general 
thrift or their commercial and agricultural enter- 


prise, since all of these have been much exploited, 
but I will speak of their colonization methods. 

If in the wisdom of the leaders it would seem 
to be good business to establish a colony at any 
point a call is made for volunteers and two or 
three families from various established communi- 
ties respond. It is a missionary call. 

In the new colony they are given all needed as- 
sistance in emergencies, and failure has rarely 
come to a colony. Only in extreme cases can it 
come even temporarily. 

The success of every family in a community is 
the concern of all. This personal interest has 
been an important element in the loyalty of their 
adherents. \ 

Their colonies are in all parts of Utah, in Idaho, 
Wyoming, Mexico, and Canada, and their people 
number 350,000. 

Their school and college life greatly interests 
me. In their church university at Provo, their 
collegiate high school in Salt Lake City, their col- 
lege at Logan, their academy at Ogden, all of 
which I know, there is not a professor who uses 
liquor or tobacco, nor one whose personal life has 
any of the sporting element in it. 

The aim is definite and the purpose earnest to 
establish the same record among their students 
and the success would challenge the admiration of 
the late R. T. Crane. 

Graduates of these church colleges go to West 
Point, Chicago University, Ann Arbor, Cornell, 
Columbia, and Harvard, and most of them go 
through these institutions without using liquor or 
tobacco, without carousals or disciplinary humilia- 
tion, . Scarcely One has caused the church any 
humiliation when in far-away university life. 

One of the most vital features of the Utahans 
is their Sunday school system. There are 
schools on Sunday for the betterment of the 
people, young and old, 

The time assigned to the Sunday school is the 
best of the day, from 10.30 to 12. 

The teachers of the little children in the cities 
have usually studied kindergarten methods and 
utilize them for interest and attention. 

I have never seen elsewhere the use of the 
repetitive method in the teaching of the Sunday 
school. Here I have seen it utilized to the full. 

I was in a Sunday school just before Thanks- 
giving and in the lower classes the subject was 
“The First Thanksgiving.” There was probably 
no teacher or pupil in whose veins was the blood 
of a “Pilgrim,” and yet they talked about “Our 
Pilgrim Fathers” with an affectionate zeal that I 
fear was not found equally demonstrated that day 
in the teachings in New England Sunday schools. 
Patriotism is one of their. cardinal virtues. 

Not a meeting-house has been built in one of 
their parishes in recent years without making it 


distinctly for Sunday school purposes. In one 
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church I found eight classrooms, in another thir- 
teen. Their schools are fully graded. 

To me, the greatest achievement is a parents’ 
class. Fifty-two times a year the fathers and 
mothers come together for a full hour’s study of 
the home, of their homes, of their responsibilities. 

It will be many a day before the impression 
made by these parents’ classes is effaced. 

We may be better Christians than the Utahans, 
but we can be better than we are if we will learn 
some things from them. 

PROVO AND BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY. 

At Provo, Utah, I enjoyed the luxury of a 
close acquaintance with an unusual university and 
with its admirable Teachers’ College. It enrolls 
600 students, about equally divided between men 
and women. The faculty of seventy-five has fifty- 
one men and twenty-four women. 

While it is a church school, neither the students 
nor the teachers are all church people. 

One fact cannot be duplicated probably in any 
other institution with seventy-five professors and 
instructors. None use liquor or tobacco in any 
form. There are in the state 300 church people 
teaching, and not one uses either liquor or to- 
bacco. 

The scholarship is good, and the moral life of 
the students is sharply looked after. 

The training school is of the latest and best in 
ideals and in the realizing of those ideals. 

A new Teachers College building, one of the 
noblest professional buildings in the country, is 
ready for occupancy this season. 

_ Provo is a charming little city at the foot of 
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great mountains which terminate two ranges on 
either side of Provo canon, which is of surpassing 
grandeur and beauty, a rare combination in this 
mountain country. I once took a saddle horse 
ride up this canon for twenty-five miles, an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten. 

Brigham Young University makes this very 
much of a church city, but that has not inter- 
fered with the development of a fine public school 
sentiment, and two high-class academies, one 
Congregationalist and one Baptist. 

I have been interested in Proctor Academy 
from its establishment, the best school main- 
tained by the Congregationalists between Colo- 
rado Springs and the Pacific coast, and its con- 
tinued prosperity is highly gratifying. It speaks 
volumes for all interested parties that it is possi- 
ble for an A No. 1 public school system and two 
non-Mormon denominational academies to thrive 
in a strong Mormon community with its great 
church university. 

The public schools are positively good in all 
lines of work. They are all well housed; the 
teaching is skilful, earnest, and up-to-date. 
From the lowest primary up through the grades 
the teaching is worthy a place beside the best in 
any city of its size between the seas. The teach- 
ers are serious and well prepared, and keep eye 
and mind open for the best in method or device. 
I rarely make as many notes of original and pleas- 
ing work as during my visit to all the schools of 
the city. 





OPPORTUNITIES AND 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF 


“SUPERVISION.—(V.) 


Grace M. SHEPHERD, 
State Superintendent, Idaho. 

1 and 2. Yes. 

5. (a) No. (b) A better comparison would be with 
the work required. 

6. Should have knowledge of both. 

7. Not necessarily indispensable, but of incalculable 
value. 

8. Local. He should know the needs 
when he enters upon his work. 

9. ‘State or life. 

10. Should be an adviser, 
followed. 


of his state 


whose advice would be 


E. C. Broome, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

In most communities the superintendency of schools 
has ceased to be a political position, tenure of office is 
fairly secure, and men of full preparation and wide ex- 
perience are in office. Where such conditions prevail 
the superintendent is usually given considerable author- 
ity. I believe it is safe to say that most superintendents, 
after they have been in a position a year or two, acquire 
as much power as they need, or have the ability to exer- 
cise with good judgment. Most boards of education are 
composed of practical men of good insight; and they 
soon take a superintendent’s measure, and clothe him 
with as much power as can safely be entrusted to him. 


It should be understood, however, between every super- 
intendent and the board of education that in order that 
he may render his best service for the schools the super- 
intendent should have certain clearly-defined powers. 
Otherwise confusion will inevitably ensue. It would 
seem entirely reasonable, in fact hardly debatable, that a 
man who is held responsible for results should have the 
selection of his subordinates. No business 
house would be run on any other principle. A member 
of the board of directors of a woolen company would 
never for a moment think of selecting the employees in 
the mill or the office of the company. He would leave 
that entirely to the superintendent. If some friend, or 
the mayor, or some other person of influence should re- 
quest him to find a place in the mill or the office for so- 
and-so, he would probably reply: “Tell so-and-so to see 
the superintendent. I have nothing to do with that end 
of the business.” 

Suppose the director of the woolen company becomes 


shop or 


a school director or trustee in his town; it would be rea- 
sonable to expect that he would act in the same way. 
For a_ short time he probably does assume that the 
schools are managed, like his woolen company, on busi- 
ness principles. He soon learns, however, that his col- 
leagues, who have been school directors longer than he, 
are using the influence of their positions to get their 
relatives and friends appointed in the schools. Soon his 
own relatives and friends, as a matter of course, begin 
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to besiege him. for similar favors, on the eminently 
plausible grounds that they are relatives, or taxpayers, 
or members of old families in the town, or members of 
the same church. Finally he becomes persuaded that 
perhaps the same strict business principles are not fol- 
lowed in the management of schools as in the manage- 
ment of his woolen company. Moreover, his own 
money is not invested in the schools. Also he is not be- 
ing paid for his services as school director; so why not 
get positions for his relatives‘ and friends as a partial 
compensation for his services to the town? It comes to 
pass that some vacancies occur. The superintendent of 
schools presents to the board several names of emi- 
nently qualified teachers. Our director, however, does 
not recognize the names of any of his relatives or 
friends in the list. He demands that the list be recon- 
sidered. In the meantime he either prevails upon the 
superintendent to revise the list so as to include some of 
his favorites, or gets a colleague to present their names. 
In short, an experienced business man has two entirely 
different business policies,—one for his private business, 
and another for that of his town. 

This sort of thing is happening throughout this coun- 
try in the management of schools, excepting in a very 
few enlightened and progressive places. Why is it pos- 
sible? I am more interested in the remedy. The rem- 
edy is a clear understanding between boards of educa- 
tion and their superintendents as to their respective pre- 
rogatives. Efficient administration of schools requires 
that the superintendent have the undisputed initiative in 
certain matters. First, he should have the initiative in 
the selection of teachers. The corollary is that the 
board appoint no teacher whom the superintendent is 
unwilling to recommend. The formal act of appoint- 
ment, of course, belongs to the board. Likewise the 
board should not retain teachers whose removal has 
been recommended by the superintendent, provided, of 
course, that the superintendent supports his recommen- 
dation by ample proof of the incompetency of the 
teachers concerned. The selection of text-books and 
apparatus for use in teaching should also be the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the superintendent. It is presumed 
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that nobody is more competent to perform the three du- 
ties mentioned than.the superintendent. Moreover, 
there is nobody who is likely to discharge these duties 
more conscientiously than the superintendent, because 
his professional reputation is at stake. The board can 
always by a majority vote disapprove of the superin- 
tendent’s action in these, as in all other matters. 

In the selection of school sites and school plans the 
authority of the superintendent is not so clear. In both 
these matters the judgment of an intelligent layman is 
often as good as that of a school superintendent. It 
would seem unwise, however, for a board of education 
to select school sites, and decide upon school plans with- 
out getting the advice of the superintendent, and without 
giving due consideration to such advice. 

In conclusion let me say that in the interest of efficient 
school administration the superintendent should have the 
undisputed initiative in the selection of teachers, the pro- 
motion and transfer of teachers, in the dismissal of 
teachers, and in the selection of text-books and appara- 
tus; because they are purely professional functions, and 
require expert knowledge. Whether these powers 
should be specifically stated in the by-laws, or merely 
understood and agreed to by the board depends upon 
several conditions. Where a board of education is 
small, not exceeding seven in number, an understanding 
is sufficient. Where the board is large, and broken up 
into many committees, each with executive duties, it 
would seem the better plan to protect the superintend- 
ent’s authority by by-laws. 


H. A. MEYER, 


Greenville, Il, 


1 and 2. No. 6. Should have more than average 
executive ability. 7. Business experience. 8. For city 
outside man. 9. The highest, but this does not matter 
much. Most people have the education before they ask 
for a place, but they lack other qualities. 10. (a and b) 
All. (c and d) Much. (e) Should be a member of a 
board to select. 

(Concluded.) 
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VANDERLIP’S ADVICE. 


. [ Editorial. ] 


Frank A. Vanderlip of New York city is one of predecessor, Dr. Augustus F. Nightingale, pro- 


America’s most eminent bankers. He is a real 
banker and not a mere gatherer of other people’s 
idle money for speculative purposes. He is presi- 
dent of the National City bank of New York, with 
numerous affiliations through to the other coast. 

There was an interesting meeting in Chicago 
recently of forty-two men and five women. It 
was primarily an appreciation of Ex-Superintend- 
ent Edwin G. Cooley, who has been for a year and 
a half representing the Commercial Club of Chi- 
cago in the study of industrial education in 
Europe. 

In this unusual grouping of merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers, clergymen, and educators to 
do honor to Mr. Cooley by discussing plans di- 
rectly and indirectly suggested by him, were 
Mr. Cooley’s successor in the superintendency, 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Miss Margaret Haley, 
State Superintendent Francis G. Blair, Superin- 
tendent Edward J. Tobin of Cook County and his 


‘fessors of Chicago University, Superintendent W. 
L. Steele of Galesburg, and Dr. L. D. Harvey of 
Menomonie. 

The great event of the evening was the address 
of Mr. Vanderlip, which was effectively read by 
Frederick A. Delano. 

“You have before you, in the subject of indus- 
trial education, a matter which in my opinion is 
of fundamental value to our national life and to 
the welfare of the oncoming generation. I do 
not make that statement lightly, but as a deliber- 
ate conclusion after an opportunity for consider- 
ing the subject from two’ points of view. 

“T believe no man can have experienced at first 
hand the lack in this country of educational facili- 
ties adapted to industrial life or have studied in- 
telligently the facilities of this character which 
some European countries are now offering, with- 
out a shock to his traditional. American .com- 
placency. 
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“We have put great emphasis in the last few 
years upon the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, but in that moment we have, it seems to 
me, failed to take into full account the fact that 
the greatest natural resource of every nation 
must always be the latent capacity of its youth. 

“While the basic conditions of our social life 
have been changed we have stood still on the life- 
long theory that the aim of education is its cul- 
tural value. . 

“But while industrial conditions have changed 
and the daily routine has been robbed of its edu- 
cational value, we have continued stubbornly to 
stand on the cultural theory of education, instead 
of enlarging and enriching our educational sys- 
tem to compensate for the loss in educational op- 
portunity which comes with the change in our in- 
dustrial surroundings. 

“The Commercial Club has done a nation-wide 
service in making a study of European achieve- 
ments in industrial education. After hearing the 
results of that study, I cannot but believe that you 
will be convinced of the efficiency of the system. 


“Adequately to develop our public school sys- 
tem so as to bring it into full harmony with the 
demands of modern industrial life will cost more 
than most of you will dream. 

“But that cost I should regard riot as a great 
national expense, but as the wisest sort of national 
investment. As I left New York last week there 
lay in the Hudson 106 ships of war. Our pride in 
their efficiency leads us almost to forget their cost 
although we know that the whole great navy will 
be junk in only a few years. 

“Necessary as this constantly renewed nayy 
may be, hqwever, its greatest.guns must be silent 
and impotent in the real war, the war of nationa! 
efficiency, which we must fight whether we will or 
not. 

“Every thoroughly equipped and intelligently 
managed industrial school will be a battleship in 
that war; every continuation school that offers 
scientific education to the employed youth will be 
a cruiser that will carry trained foremen to indus- 
tries that must have the generalship of right di- 
rection.” 

Here are great acknowledgments. First, that 


schools are of vastly more importance than battle- 
ships; secondly, that the public must recognize 
that the cost of modern education is to be vast, 
and thirdly, that it is to be worth much more than 
it will cost. 
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The importance of school health cannot be 
over-stated. The evils to the pupils individually 
and collectively from underestimating its impor- 
tance are beyond computation. 


A child is infinitely better off with a pebble 
that he can sling than with an armor that he can- 
not carry with ease. 
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A WISCONSIN SITUATION. 
[ Editorial. ] 


There may be state superintendents who are 
timid, who are a part of a state machine, who hesi- 
tate to cross swords or lock horns with the state 
university and its alumni, but, if so, there is one 
heroic exception. Hon. C. P. Cary, state super- 
intendent, occasionally says things and writes 
things not scheduled by other people. 

Two years ago he published a series of letters 
to teachers and the general public, relating to cer- 
tain school matters that seemed to him to need 
public attention and which could not be reached 
by the ordinary methods of procedure. His first 
series related to high schools. At the end of that 
year he announced that his next series would re- 
late to the state university. The first of a series 
of letters in continuation of his original plan is 
as follows :— 


The public wants to help the university, but it does not 
know how to do it except to give it money, money, and 
let it have its own way. The university is the child of 
the state, a beloved child, and a spoiled child. The 
people of the state when they were poor and when the 
state was new created the university. There were then 
no alumni to deluge with frantic appeals for aid. Alumni 
were unnecessary, for the university was an ideal and a 
faith in the hearts of the people. They saw visions and 
dreamed dreams. They knew some of the older and 
wealthier states did not have state universities. Why 
did the pioneers of Wisconsin want one for their very 
own? Certainly it must have been because they had an 
exalted opinion of the value of higher education in rela- 
tion to the general welfare. They might have said: “Let 
those who want higher education go where they please 
and get it and pay for it.” But they did not; and all 
honor to them that they took the unselfish, broad- 
minded view of so vital a matter. 

From that day to this the state has cherished and even 
pampered the university. In the generosity of their 
hearts the people preferred to err on the side of liber- 
ality and freedom rather than on the other; and that was 
well. It would be surprising, however, if under such 
treatment the university did not overreach and become a 
headstrong, self-willed child of the state. It would be 
little less than a miracle if it did not become aggressive 
and dictatorial, the final outcome of which, if carried to 
its logical issue, would be domination of the state by the 
university,—the parent by the child. 

That we have been approaching such a condition of 
things by more rapid strides than most people dream of, 
is my candid and deliberate opinion. That the univer- 
sity may in part be unconscious of this trend, I cheer- 
fully concede; but that it is wholly so I cannot for a mo- 
ment believe. Those who think that the university 
wants to make the laws of the state, interpret them, and 
execute them, are no doubt extremists, but any one who 
has studied the trend of things for the past few years 
must, I believe, see that they are not so far from the 
truth as at first blush might appear. 

The intolerance of adverse criticism which has been 
manifested by the university is an unfortunate symptom. 
Directly or indirectly, all who adversely criticize the uni- 
versity are put to confusion or rout. The result is that 
the public, in the main, is kept unenlightened except for 
the kind of news the university wishes to have the public 
read. There is naturally a growing timidity on the part 
even of regents and members of the legislature in op- 
posing anything the university wants, or in advancing 
anything that it distinctly does not want. It will be 
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readily understood that in general concrete illustrations 
must be omitted, for the reason that in order to be suf- 
ficiently definite they must be personal. I shall venture 
to give one illustration which is recent, and which is 
comparatively free from the personal element. 

At the last meeting of the board of regents the uni- 
versity presented a recommendation to the board, asking 
concurrence in a plan that was already consummated ex- 
cept for the approval of the board of regents, to the ef- 
fect that certain civil service positions in some of the 
commissions at the capitol be turned for the current 
year into paid fellowships for university students, the 
university to make the selection. I think it is safe to 
say that no member of the board was entirely satisfied 
with the proposition. Objection was raised that we 
were thus side-stepping the civil service commission, 
and furthermore, that some of the students were to be 
brought in from outside the state. But the board was 
told that the civil service commission had given its con- 
sent, and that the commissions had approved of the plan, 
and the students had been selected, and that nothing re- 
mained but for the board to express its approval, and the 
board did. No newspaper in the state, so far as I am 
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aware, ever mentioned this action as a news item. Per- 
haps it was not worth mentioning, and perhaps it was a 
wise procedure, but it should be noted that a policy of 
rather wide-reaching significance, as it appears to me, 
was thus quietly initiated, and as no adverse criticism re- 
sulted, it will probably be followed up more vigorously 
another year. 

I am further informed that because the board of re- 
gents raised some objection to the plan, the university 
now wishes the rule changed so as to side-step the re- 
gents, and have these fellowships filled directly without 
submitting the matter to the board. Note that this 
builds up the graduate school through furnishing, half- 
time employment at $600 a year for graduate students. 
Note that the civil service commission has agreed. Note 
that the board has agreed under protest. Note that an- 
other link of the chain between the capitol and the uni- 
versity is welded. Not only the camel’s head but a good 
share of his body is in the tent. It may all be the wisest 
possible thing. If the people want it, let them have it, 
but they ought to know about it. 

If the people of the state want a university state in- 
stead of a state university, they can get it without lying 
awake nights planning how to bring it about. 


a 
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WASHINGTON STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The enrollment for the annual meeting at North 
Yakima, December 27-28-29, was large, above 
3,000 probably, but the attendance was small, not 
above 500 probably. 

The enrollment testifies to the loyalty of the 
teachers to the association, and the attendance 
shows how inopportune was the location, the time 
of year, and the weather. 

The leaders of the state were practically all 
there and were all genuinely interested and inter- 
esting. The attractiveness to those there was in 
inverse ratio to the size of the meeting. 

They were well taken care of, so that the days 
were highly enjoyable to those in attendance. 

President N. D. Showalter of the Cheney Nor- 
mal school made an extra good program, mostly 
of state talent, Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse 
of Milwaukee and Professor Charles E, Pugh of 
the University of California being the especial 
outside attractions. 

The chief interest in the meeting centred in the 
movement to secure a state pension bill from the 
next legislature. Otto L. Luther of Seattle, chair- 
man of the committee on the retirement fund, is 
the leader in this movement. 

The proposed law will give annuities to teachers 
who have been in the public school service thirty 
years, of which fifteen have been in this state. It 
will also make teachers who are incapacitated 
eligible to an annuity, and will make the board of 
trustees the sole judge of such incapacity. The 
annuity would amount to six-tenths of the aver- 
age annual salary for the last five years of teach- 
ing service, but will not be less than $300 or more 
than $700 a year. The bill provides a small tax 
by the state for the fund and the payment by the 
teachers, by a deduction from their salaries by the 


district clerks, of dues on the following scale: 
One per cent. of the contractual monthly salary 
for the first ten years of teaching service, two per 
cent. of the monthly salary during the second ten 
years, and two and one-half per cent. during the 
third ten years. However, dues would in no case 
exceed $50 a year. 

The association favored the appointment of an 
assistant to the state superintendent of schools 
whose work shall be the supervision of the rural 
schools. Great emphasis was laid in all addresses 
of prominent educators and in the various com- 
mittee reports upon the need of improvement of 
the country school. A state-wide medical in- 
spection law for the schools was recommended, 
as was also the abolishment of the public drink- 
ing cup, and the enforcement of the anti-cigarette, 
compulsory education, and other progressive 
measures. 

The adoption of a code of ethics for teachers 
was a notable departure. The code is as fol- 
lows :— 

“That teachers at all times remain loyal to the 
profession. Many teachers attempt to conceal 
the fact that they are teachers, and make much of 
the fact that they succeed, it was pointed out. 

“That teachers at all times remain loyal to their 
co-workers in the profession. 

“That teachers remain loyal to the school in- 
stitution or system with which they may be con- 
nected as teachers. 

“That the recommendations of the merits of the 
work of any teacher be as honest as possible, and 
that teachers refrain from asking for testimon- 
ials, but rather ask for the permission to use the 
names of the parties knowing their work. 

“That the very best services of which a teacher 
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is capable be given the community employing her 
or him. ~ 

“That the teacher, by conforming to the usual 
rules of right living, must be permitted to lead 
the natural life of any citizen free from dicta- 
tion. 

“That it shall be beneath the dignity of any 
teacher and unprofessional for any teacher to un- 
derbid another, or attempt to secure a position 
which another holds or ‘has a fairly good chance 
of securing or holding. 

“That the daily transaction of business in the 
schoolroom be as free from discussion outside the 
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schoolroom as the daily entries or balance sheets 
of the bank clerk are.” 

The council agreed that too often the teachers 
gossip with intimate friends or the boarding house 
lady, or with each other, concerning transactions 
that should concern only the teacMer herself, the 
child, and the parents. 

“That it is the duty of any teacher coming into 
a community to be willing to surrender or forget 
such of her pleasures as may conflict with the 
best influence in the community, even though she 
may be strongly of the opinion that such pleasures 
are harmless.” 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY 


“DAVID COPPERFIELD.” 


“David Copperfield” was written in London, in 
the year 1849. Dickens was then thirty-seven 
years old. He was already famous as an author 
from his earlier books, “Pickwick Papers,” “Oli- 
ver Twist,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” “American 
Notes,” “Martin Chuzzlewit,” “Christmas Carol,” 
and “Dombey and Son.” Dickens had traveled 
both in America and in Europe; he had written 
besides his novels a good deal of miscellaneous 
work, and he had been much interested and taken 
amateur parts in stage life, both as actor and stage 
manager. Therefore, when he set himself to writ- 
ing “David Copperfield,” Dickens had come to a 
mature experience both in life and in authorship. 
He was essentially and enthusiastically a Lon- 
doner, and yet he was not London bound; he 
gives to a]l his books a local London character ; he 
creates an atmosphere that could not be trans- 
ported, if the scenes of the story were transported, 
to any other city; through the power of associa- 
tion, the highways and the byways, the main 
thoroughfares, and the parts where there 
is practically no thoroughfare, yet where 
people manage some way to ‘get in and 
to make a home, the local atmosphere of 
Dickens’ books is London. ‘Not so with his 
characters; they are Londoners to be sure, for the 
most part, but they are Londoners because they 
live in London, not because they could not live 
anywhere else; wherever they lived, they would 
be the same people; for Dickens’ people make 
their own lives and it is the story of their lives 
that interests us. The difference between ‘David 
Copperfield” and the earlier books of Dickens, 
’ particularly those written before he had traveled, 
is the sureness of touch with which he makes the 
characters of “David Copperfield” meet life with 
a knowledge of what it can yield. A writer with- 
out experience of different phases of life can cre- 
ate from imagination and a limited knowledge, 
characters governed by the various impulses that 
arise in the human heart, and they can govern a 
limited series of events such as fall directly under 
those impulses, but only experience gained either 
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by travel or by living among all sorts and condi- 
tions of people and circumstances can be repro- 
duced in characters who know how to act with 
an understanding Of the effect of their action upon 
the people and circumstances that surround them, 
both in present and future results. Every char- 
acter in “David Copperfield,” except at first Little 
Emly or perhaps David’s young mother, knew life 
in broad measures, and regulated his or her life 
accordingly. Life itself, as people lived it and 
do live it, is the enveloping action. 

It is this sense of the enveloping life that in the 
novels of Dickens, particularly in “David Copper- 
field,’ gives the unity usually requiring plot. 
Dickens’ novels are said to have no plot; and cer- 
tainly their interest is not in the working out of 
plot, but in the working out of character. It is 
to be observed that Dickens has named his books 
one after the other with the name of a character, 
and by that character we know and love them, and 
if the book is not named with a personal name we 
more often refer to it by the leading character 
than by its title. It is Little Nell we speak of and 
Sidney Carton, just as we speak of Pickwick or 


David Copperfield. The central character is 
also a unifying element. The story of David 
Copperfield, for instance, unites all the other 


stories and unifies them through their relation to 
the central story. Yet Dickens was not without 
the sense of plot; in “David Copperfield” each 
character, or group of characters, carries his own 
story from point to point, by a series of incidents 
that certainly are plot incidents. 

Take as an instance David’s own story. His 
mother must make her second marriage in order 
that he shall be sent to school; she must die, in 
order that he may become dependent upon his 
aunt; he must go with Peggotty to Yarmouth, in 
order that he may later take Steerforth there, and 
all Little Em’ly’s story hangs on that visit; he 
must go to Mr. Creakle’s school in order that he 
shall meet Steerforth and become his friend; he 
must first go to Steerforth’s house, in order that 
he may go there later and carry the messages that 
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THE QUERIST. 


The Querist page is intended as an educational 
forum where our readers and their friends may 
find answers to questions which are of vital inter- 
est to the profession, whether they be questions of 
fact, of method, of administration, or of theory. 
We invite discussion. Questions of any nature 
may be sent in, They will be published, as their 
interest and our space permits, in the Querist 
page. 

TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 

Editor of the Journal of Education: Dr. Prosser’s 
paper on teachers’ pensions as reported in the Journal 
raises many vital questions, and I hope will receive the 
careful consideration by teachers it merits. Raising the 
questions, however, does not forward the movement for 
pensions unless the questions are answered. I suggest 
that you can do the teachers of this commonwealth no 
greater service at this time than to open the columns of 
the Journal to a discussion and answering of these ques- 
tions by the teachers themselves. 

With your permission I will undertake to answer some 
of the questions from a teacher’s standpoint, with the 
hope that others will follow. I will set forth certain 
conclusions reached after a somewhat lengthy consider- 
ation of the subject, but will not trespass upon your 
space enough to give any argument in support of the 
conclusions. Apparent dogmatism must be excused on 
this ground. 

SECTION TI. 

Applies to all teachers in the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts except teachers in the city of Boston and teach- 
ers in institutions that-come under the pension law for 
state employees. 

A. (1) Between July, 1913, and July, 1916, all teachers 
sixty years old or over who have taught in the state 
twenty-five years, on vote of local school board should 
be retired on an annual retirement salary equal to one- 
half the salary paid at time of retirement, providing:— 

(2) This should not be less than $300 or more. than 
$500. 

(3) One-half should be paid by the community em- 
ploying the teacher, the other half by the state. 

(4) Any teacher sixty years of age whose term of ser- 
vice does not equal twenty-five years should receive a 
retirement salary at the rate of $20 per year for each 
year of service in the state. 

(5) After July, 1916, the law of 1908 permitting towns 
and cities to pension teachers should be inoperative in 
those communities that have adopted it, and it should be 
repealed in 1913 by the adpption of a law containing 
these suggestions. 

B. (1) On or before December 1, 1913, all teachers 
not included in paragraph A should be permitted, and 
after December 1, 1914, all teachers entering the service 
should be required to accept the provisions of a law 
modeled on the pension law now available for state em- 
ployees. Eligible teachers who do not accept the pro- 
visions should not participate in any pension disburse- 
ment by state or municipality. 

(2) The law should include the following :— 

For old age:— 

(a) Retirement age, 
sixty if a man. 
(b) Length of service, for maximum amount twenty- 
five years in the state. For a less period pension 
should be such part of the possible maximum as 


fifty-five years if a woman, 


the years of service are of twenty-five years. 
(c) Pension from the state, a sum equal to an an- 


nuity that can be purchased by contributions as 
set forth in paragraph 3 below, provided that the 
total réceived shall not be less than $300. Appro- 
priation from state sufficient to pay this minimum. 

For disability prior to age of retirement :— 

(d) Pension fram the state to prospective bene- 
ficiaries of the old age pension fund computed as 
follows. If after ten-years’ service in the state by 
reason of physical or mental incapacity to do suc- 
cessfully the work of a teacher it is expedient to 
retire a teacher he should receive during the pe- 
riod of such disability an annual pension at the 
rate of $20 for each year of Service in the State. 
No disability pension should exceed $400 per an- 
num, and should cease if the beneficiary becomes 
a state ward. Receipt of a disability pension 
should debar one from receiving an old age pen- 
sion at the same time, though not from the annuity 
purchased by his contributions if he wishes to 
leave it in the fund. 

(3) Funds for carrying out this plan should be raised 
in the following manner:— 

(a) An annual assessment of one to four per cent. 
on all teachers’ wages (see 1 above) as may be de- 
termined by board of retirement. (See 4 below.) 
No teacher to pay more than $75 per annum. 

(b) An amount equal to these assessments appro- 
priated by state annually until July, 1916. 

(c) After 1916 the state should appropriate annually 
such a sum as is necessary to carry out the law. 

(d) No part of this fund should be used for pensions 
prior to July, 1916. 

(c) All funds should be invested as are savings bank 
funds. 

(4) A state retirement fund association should be 
formed consisting of delegates, one elected from each 
county teachers’ association. These delegates should 
annually elect from the teachers of the state two mem- 
bers to the retirement board. This board should consist 
of the two elected members, the commissioner of educa- 
tion, the insurance commissioner, and one other member 
elected by these four. The state treasurer should be the 
custodian of all funds, and should have the privileges ot 
the floor, but no vote, at all meetings of the retirement 
board. 

The board should be empowered to do_ everything 
necessary to carry out the interest of the pension fund 
law. It should have a secretary who should be its ad- 
ministration officer and who should collect all assess- 
ments, attend to the clerical work of the board, etc. He 
should have an office near that of the commissioner of 


_ education. 


(5) Withdrawal equities :— 

(a) All teachers who leave the service should receive 
the amount of their assessments with such inter- 
est (probably not over three per cent.) as the 
board may determine. 

(b) Heirs of who die before retirement 
should receive the amount in accordance with (a). 

(c) Heirs of a beneficiary who has not received an 
amount equal to his total contributions should re- 
ceive an amount equal to the difference between 
his contributions and what he has received. 

(6) The word teacher should be interpreted to mean 
all teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents 
engaged in public school work. 


teachers 


(7) Since the fundamental argument for pensions is 
improvement in the service, the state should require « 


tification of teachers from prospective beneficiaries. 
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After July, 1913, certificates should be granted in ac- 
cordance with terms imposed by the state board of edu- 
cation. 

SECTION IL. 

The city of Boston should be exempt from taxation 
for the purposes set forth, and its teachers should not 
become beneficiaries, or y 

All funds now held as pension or retirement funds for 
the teachers of Boston should be turned over to the re- 
tirement board, and let the whole scheme apply to Bos- 


ton. 
Very truly yours, 


W. I. Hamilton. 
Donaghy School, New Bedford. 
Oe Qeee 


LIBRARY OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The United States Bureau of Education at 
Washington, D. C., possesses a special pedagogi- 
cal library of more than 100,000 volumes, 
which, while primarily a working collection for 
the bureau staff, is also designed to serve, so far 
as possible, as a central reference and circulating 
library for educators throughout the country. It 
is desired that teachers, school officials, and stu- 
dents of education should be informed of the re- 
sources of the library, and know that to them the 
privilege is freely offered of using these resources 
as an aid in their work. 

In certain classes of educational literature, the 
library is clearly the most completely equipped in 
the country. Such classes are its files of official 
school reports, laws, etc., state and city; of cata- 
logs and reports of universities, colleges, and 
schools; of transactions of educational associa- 
tions; and its bound sets of educational periodi- 
cals, all of which are constantly augmented and 
kept up to date. Both American and foreign 
publications are included in these classes, which 
form a collection of valuable source material for 
investigators in educational administration, prac- 
tice, and history. The library also contains a large 
collection of school and college textbooks of early 
and recent date, in all the principal subjects, which 
is undergoing amplification and arrangement so 
as to illustrate the history of textbook publication 
and to furnish examples of the best modern pro- 
ductions in this field. 

On subjects in educational history and adminis- 
tration, theory of education, and -principles and 
practice of teaching, the library contains a very 
full representation of both early and recent works, 
and special effort is made to secure all current pub- 
lications, domestic and foreign, which deserve a 
place in a complete pedagogical library. There is 
also a large collection of pamphlets, many of 
them unusual and otherwise of value. The li- 
brary has a dictionary catalog of printed cards, 
copy for which is largely prepared by its own cata- 
loguers, in co-operation with the Library of Con- 
gress, whose system of classification is used for 
the books on the shelves. 

The library offers to readers the use of its ma- 
terial according to two methods—by direct con- 
sultation at the bureau in Washington, and by in- 
ter-library and personal loans. 

Suitable reading-room accommodations are 
available at the library, and visitors are cordially 
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invited to make it their headquarters for the prose- 
cution of research and study, for which every pos- 
sible facility and assistance will be furnished. In- 
vestigators are allowed direct access to the 
shelves. 

To non-residents unable to visit the library, 
books which can be spared without detriment to 
the office work will be loaned free of charge un- 
der the inter-library loan system, by which a li- 
brary in the borrower’s home town assumes re- 
sponsibility for the loan. In certain cases, books 
may be loaned to teachers under the guarantee of 
a responsible school official, or of a personal de- 
posit. Non-resident teachers, schoolmen, and stu- 
dents of education are invited to send requests for 
the loan of books desired, which will be filled, if 
possible. Books are regularly forwarded by mail, 
under frank, and may ordinarily be retained two 
weeks, subject to renewal. 

The library also supplies bibliographical infor- 
mation on educational subjects, and on request 
furnishes lists of references to literature on any 
such topic. It has on file reference lists on more 
than 800 standard subjects, and constantly makes 
new special compilations, as occasion arises, be- 
sides preparing for publication monthly and an- 
nual bibliographies of education. As an aid in 
this work, a card index to important educational 
material in current periodicals, society publica- 
tions, and official reports is maintained. 

en oo oe ee -—- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF WASH- 
INGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


Boston. 


In order that the annual exercises in connection 
with Washington’s birthday may result in a wider 
knowledge of his life and a fuller appreciation of 
his character, the following suggestions are of- 
fered to teachers for specializing the work accord- 
ing to the age and attainments of the pupils. 

Grades One to Three.—In the primary schools 
the aim should be to make the children familiar 
with the name of Washington, and in a general 
way with his character and public service. 

Grade Four.—Washington as a boy. Home, 
parents, home life, sports; kind of boy he was. 
Lawrence Washington. . 

Grade Five.—Washington at school. Kind of 
school, studies, exercise books, surveying; rules 
of conduct. 

Grade Six.—Washington as a surveyor. Re- 
call his boyhood. His friends the Fairfaxes. Em- 
ployment as surveyor. His preparation for it. 
Life in the woods. Life at Belvoir. Quality of 
his work. Character exhibited. 

Grade Seven.—Washington in the French war. 
Recall earlier life. First military office. Mission 
to the Ohio. First campaign, Fort Necessity. 
Braddock campaign. Character exhibited. 

Grade E'ght—Washineton in the Revolution, 
Recall earlier life. Appointment as commander. 
Acceptance of office. Personal sacrifice involved. 
Previous preparation for. Taking command. His 
work at Boston; at Trenton and Princeton; at 
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Valley Forge. His resignation. 
hibited. 

Grade Nine.—Washington as President. Re- 
call earlier life. Election to presidency. Per- 
sonal sacrifice. Civil preparation. Military prep- 
aration. Most important events. Visit to Bos- 
ton. The Farewell Address. Character ex- 
hibited. 

Review of life, noticing especially the prepara- 


Character ex- 


tion afforded by each new work for the next, and’ 


the qualities of character exhibited in each. 

In the lower grades the material would best be 
gathered by the teacher and presented to the class. 
Interesting descriptive passages should be read to 
them. 

In the upper grades the pupils should be re- 
ferred to the best sources of information, and 
should be expected to gather material for them- 
selves. 

In all grammar grades maps should be freely 
used, and compositions should accompany all the 
work. Many of the rules of conduct early copied 
by Washington could be profitably memorized by 
the pupils, and all the higher classes should learn 
the last maxim: “Labor to keep alive in your 
breast that little spark of celestial fire—con- 
science.” Most of these rules may be found in the 
appendix to the first volume of Sparks’ Life of 
Washington. They are also in a booklet in the 
public library of Boston. 

Interesting matter pertaining to the surveying 
period may be found in an article entitled ““Green- 
away Court,” in Putnam’s Magazine, vol. IX., p. 
561. Washington’s visit to Boston is described 
in the New England Historical Register, vol. 
XIV., p. 161. 

————_—_--0+- ©-0--0--¢-0-$—_______—__—- 
EDUCATION AT PHILADELPHIA’S CHILD WEL- 
FARE EXHIBIT AND CONFERENCE. 


[Special Correspondence. } 


Philadelphia has had a Child Welfare Conference and 
Exposition. There was nothing new in that idea. But 
there was considerable novelty and suggestion in the way 
Philadelphia carried it out. For in Philadelphia it was 
not a small group of assiduous and solicitous citizens 
which fathered the Child Welfare Conference. It was 
the city itself, and the mayor was the leading figure. 

Imagine the mayor’s spacious and lavishly-ornamented 
reception hall (with its elaborate redwood fireplace, its 
rich draperies, paintings, and velvet carpets) where 
politicians are wont to gather awaiting the call of their 
political chieftain, and which visitors are always shown 
as one of the sights of the great twenty-five-million- 
dollar municipal pile—imagine this rich room the scene 
of daily meetings of workers for children. Imagine its 
beautiful decorations covered with a conglomerate ar- 
rangement of placards, charts, and drawings, all showing 
how best to take care of the babies. This actually hap- 
pened in Philadelphia, and it kept up for two weeks. 

Of course the educators were in it. All that City Su- 
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perintendent Dr. Martin Brumbaugh had to do was to 
drop down in the elevator from his sancttary a few 
stories above to read and to lead the really excellent dis- 
cussion of the social phases of education in which such 
well-known people as Principals Corinne Arnold, Isabel 
MacFarlane, Henry Kind, Helen Yerkes, and Superin- 
tendents McDevitt (parochial school), Burns, and Direc- 
tors Anna Williams and W. A. Stecher took part. 

“There is no question that the school is the most 
potent factor in giving the child discipline that fits him 
for life not only here but life with the Father hereafter,” 
said Dr. Brumbaugh earnestly. “Come, let us reason 
together. We are wise enough to know that we can 
learn.” This discussion brought out among others the 
facts that a lot of principals and other school people 
have learned through the home and school league work 
to express their thoughts; that “only three Philadelphia 
kindergartens are now in rented buildings,” and that 
“manual training keeps the immigrant child in school.” 

That only seven of Philadelphia’s 100 or more public 
and private institutions for children (not reformatory) 
provide the needed manual traiming was shown in the 
unique exhibits ranged along the city hall corridors on 
both sides for a block or more. ‘he lhomas Dunham 
school ior backward children had a fime display of handi- 
crait; so did the Overbrook Institution jor the Bund, 
and really remarkable work of the highest grade was dis- 
piayed by the well-known kLiwyn institution tor the 
£ eebie-minded. 

Un the east corridor sex hygiene instruction occupied 
two large screens, wisely showing methods adapted ior 
little children, the older ones, and adults, in object les- 
sons, drawings, and outhnes. 

ihe aicove nearby was hiled with bookcases provided 
by the Philadelphia pubhc library, which distributed a 
iree list Of childrens books. ine alleged lack oi co- 
ordaimation in Yhiladelphia institutions ior children was 
seen in the exhibit, which was placed in a hit-or-muiss 
way, but was nevertheless of vivid interest. Lhe Bureau 
ot tealth appeared to be the most potential factor m child 
wellare, with its score of modihed milk stations, visiting 
nurses, medical inspection for school children, educa- 
tional posters for mothers; among other up-to-date 
brevities being one to the effect that “Free dental clinics 
are a great biessing, and Philadelphia children would re- 
quire 250 dentists working three hours a day.” 

Philadelphia public schools have 5,000 backward and 
feeble-minded children and 1,200 truant and other delin- 
quent children. Aside from reformatories there are 
5,500 orphans in the city’s public and private institutions 
for children, In behalf of these, everything from teach- 
ing the deaf to building good roads to school and mar- 
ket and to establishing family or parental courts was 
exploited at the daily forum, among the educational 
leaders being Provost Edgar Smith of the University of 
Pennsylvania and President Cheesman A. Herrick of 
Girard College. 

Whether by collusion or otherwise, the assembling of 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association for sev- 
eral days under the municipal dome (by invitation of the 
mayor) gave color and point to the Child Welfare Con- 
ference, and seemed to suggest the needed solution for 
Philadelphia’s pressing child training problems. 





Man does not live by bread alone, and his utility is not tobe measured only by skill 
in drawing, calculating, planing, chiseling.—Georg Kerchensteiner. 
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RATES TO ST. LOUIS. 
In October the Central Passenger Association, 
the Trunk Line Association, and the New Eng- 
land Association granted one and a half fare, 





round trip, for the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at St. Louis February 26, 27, 28, 
29. All of these railway associations have re- 
cently annuHed this vote, and assert that no more 
rates less than two cents a mile will be granted, 
and that rate will be given to virtually any asso- 
ciation meeting anywhere at any time. 

This will affect the St. Louis meeting less than 
any other. We do not anticipate that it will mate- 
rially reduce the attendance at St. Louis. 

It will be a severe blow upon many other meet- 
ings, educational and otherwise. It will eliminate 
wholly all excursion travel to conventions of all 
kinds. Only those attracted by programs and 
affiliations will attend any meetings hereafter. 

We are exceedingly sorry for the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, the Christian Endeavor convention, and 
others, but we are much more sorry from the 
standpoint of the railroads and the “Big Inter- 
ests” that are affiliated with the railroads. Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads will receive a tre- 
mendous boost, and the Socialist cause will be 
greatly advanced. 

It is inconceivable that the railroads at this 
juncture should deliberately seek to estrange mil- 
lions of citizens who are not naturally antago- 
nistic to conservative interests. This hits a 
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larger number of well-intentioned people than 
anything else the railroads have done. The 
elimination of free transportation disturbed a few, 
but it gratified a hundred where it estranged one, 
but this ruling will disturb millions and gratify no 
one. 

Really it looks like a desperate act of hara-kiri, 
which we deeply regret. 

The idiocy of the ruling, as it seems to me, is 
that the greatest blow is struck at every city in 
the United States that wants a convention. Every 
chamber of commerce, board of trade, and other 
business organization has a craze for conventions. 
This ruling is a slap directly in the face of every 
wide-awake business man, society woman, frater- 
nal and business organization in every city of 
more than 50,000 inhabitants in the country ex- 
cept New York, which of course is so big that it 
does not care for conventions, 

The reason that this ruling has been made, we 
suspect, is because the “big ones” from whom the 
order really emanates live in New York city, 
where they do not care for conventions. 

This is liable to be the straw that will break the 
camel’s back. The feeling against the “big ones” 
in New York is so universal that it only needs a 
spark to send the American people off in a politi- 
cal explosion, and if all those who are hit by this 
killing off of conventions should realize that it 
emanates from the non-sympathetic “big ones” in 
New York, who can tell what may happen? 

+60 @-0--o-9- 





HOLDEN OUT FOR GOVERNOR. 

Professor P, G. Holden of the Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames has resigned, and has announced 
himself as candidate for governor. If any man 
who has no machine back of him can possibly win 
in Iowa it is Professor Holden. He is a _ great 
leader in all rural life work. He is the most uni- 
versally admired man, personally, in the state. 
He has rendered the state a greater personal ser- 
vice than has any other man. He has a magnetic 
personality. 

It is understood that he is to make a personal 
canvass of the state, coming before the people of 
every county prior to the primaries. If the people 
who believe in him and admire him will organize 
and canvass their owri communities there is no 
question as to the result. If he does not win it 
will be a sad commentary on the citizenship of the 
state. The farmers, the teachers, and all lovers of 
the boys and girls—all manly men—should organ- 
ize at once, and the election of P. G. Holden as 
governor of lowa will put the state in the fore- 
front in noble civic devotion to the greatest good 
of the greatest number. All eyes will be upon 
Lowa. 
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ONCE MORE. 


Onc: more the ‘Teachers’ Institute is passing 
away.” This has been a steady announcement for 
more than twenty-five years. We do not know 
when these “final appearances” according to the 
opponents of the institute began, but we know 
that they were in full blast twenty-seven years ago, 
and we expect Gabriel's trumpet will find them still 
on guard. Of course they have always been in 
the interest of the dear children and their teachers, 
but they have always been by the advocates of 
some other special functions, 

Twenty-seven years ago the institutes were “dis- 
appearing” in the interest of “Schools of Meth- 
ods,” but the institutes are still with us, and those 
“Schools of Methods,” where are they? 

The teachers’ institutes are far from being per- 
fect or ideal, but they have great staying qualities, 
which has never been true of any of their substi- 
tutes. The county institute seems to be more 
firmly established to-day than ever before and 
much more useful. 

We have known these county institutes for all 
of these years, and their evolution has been as in- 
teresting and important as any phase of teachers’ 
work. The normal schools’ and the departments 
of education in the universities have not been a 
more vital matter professionally than have the 
broadened and intensified teachers’ institutes. 
The “passing of the institutes” campaign just now 
quotes the abandonment of them in New York and 
New Jersey, In neither New York nor New Jer- 
sey have the institutes had any of the county insti- 
tute characteristics for more than a quarter of a 
century. In both states they were merely phases 
of the state department of education with all local 
initiative and inspiration eliminated, just as the so- 
called institutes of the New England states have 
always been. It is characteristic of these eight 
states in the North Atlantic group to eliminate the 
county unit. 

The normal schools, the departments of educa- 
tion in state universities, the normal and university 
summer schools are all helped immeasurably by 
the inspiration of these county institutes, in all of 
which their instructors do an important part of the 
work. 
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DISTINGUISHED ASSOCIATION. 


The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science at its recent meeting in Washington, 
D. C., enrolled more than 2,300 members. This is 
a record-breaking gathering of men and women of 
such talent, position, and opportunity. The only 
rival it is likely to have will be the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. It will not be 
easy to mass 2,300 educational experts at a meet- 
ing of that kind, but we can approach 2,000 at St. 
Louis if we make a vigorous effort. The location 
is just right for a large meeting, and now there are 
so many subsidiary or co-operative associations 
that it ought to come near the 2,000 mark. The 
program is positively a great attraction. 
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If you are dyspeptic don’t lay it up against your 
pupils. 
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BANQUETTING CLAXTON. 


At St. Louis, in connection with the meetings 
there February 26-29, there will be a banquet in 
honor of United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. P. P. Claxton. Every man and woman 
in attendance should be at this banquet. It will 
be an affair of great importance. This honor is 
due Dr. Claxton, and beyond that it will be a no- 
table gathering. Write at once for particulars to 
Professor E. E. Baleomb, University, Greensboro, 
N.C. 





2-+-<-@-+-¢ 
DEXTER REAPPOINTED. 


The reappointment of Dr. Dexter as comniis- 
sioner of education for Porto Rico by President 
Taft is a noteworthy endorsement. It is no secret 
that there has been some aggressive opposition to 
this reappointment, but President Taft sent spe- 
cial educational experts to Porto Rico for private 
and personal information, so that the reappoint- 
ment has unusual significance. 
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ST. LOUIS MEETING. 


Unless all signs fail the meetings at St. Louis 
February 26, 27, 28, and 29 will be the most vital 
group of educational meetings ever held in Amer- 
ica. The new plan whereby many of the best as- 
sociations meet together, the fact that it is pos- 
sible to get many notable speakers in midwinter 
that cannot be secured in midsummer, the fact 
that St. Louis is the most centrally-located city 
for North, South, East, and West, all combine to 
give promise of a meeting of inestimable service 
to the cause of education. 
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A NEW PRONOUN, 


The Associated Press sends out a telegraphic 
account of a remarkable address by Mrs. Young, 
superintendent of Chicago. The statement is that 
she announced to her principals on January 6a 
new form of third person, singular number, per- 
sonal pronoun, which she hopes may be introduced 
in general use,,, The, pronoun is intended to indi- 
cate both genders at once, so that it will be un- 
necessary to say “his or her” or “he or she.” 
The three words are to be compacted in one as fol- 
lows :— 

“He’er” means “he or she.” 

“His’er’ means “his or her.” 

“Him’er” means “him, or her,” 

Some examples of the “simplified spelling” as 
given by Mrs. Young in her address follow :-— 

“A principal should so conduct his’er school that 
all pupils are engaged in something that is profit- 
able to him’er and where the pupil is required to 
use knowledge in accomplishing his’er task. 

“I don’t see how ene can map out the work for 
the fifth or sixth grade when he’er has always done 
the work in the grades above or below,” _ 

~~ +0 0 0-0-0. 


CHAMPION CORN GROWER, 


The Educational Exchange of Alabama has this 
eminently interesting editorial :— 

“The results that are being accomplished by 
some members of the Corn Club with a single 
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acre planted in corn would have been unbelievable 
to the farmers ten years ago. It is well that these 
boys do not forget to produce the proof of their 
figures, for in many cases they read like fiction. 

“The most wonderful story yet is from 
Tallapoosa County. Eber Kimbrough has just 
gathered from one acre 224 bushels and three 
pecks of corn. This corn was produced at an ex- 
pense of only 19.3 cents per bushel. There were 
25,000 separate stalks of corn averaging more than 
two ears to the stalk. The rows were three and 
one-half feet apart and the stalks six inches in the 
drill. The corn has been sent to the exposition 
of the Southern Industrial Congress in Washing- 
ton.” 
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A POSITIVE INFLUENCE. 


The annual convention of State Superintendents 
of the West which met in Lincoln, Nebraska, in 
1910, in Salt Lake City in 1911, and in Topeka in 
1912, has a positive influence in shaping legisla- 
tion, an influence never attained, we think, by the 
National Education. Association. The state of 
Oregon, for instance, in issuing a summary of edu- 
cational legislation for 1911 gives as one of the 
forces influencing their legislation the previous 
convention of Salt Lake City, 1910. 
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WIDE-OPEN ENTRANCE. 


Stanford University has opened its doors very 
wide. She admits students who bring testimony 
that they have been four years in a fully equipped 
high school and have mastered fifteen subjects in 
these years. She makes no distinction as to what 
fifteen subjects they are. A young man can make 
his fifteen in a combination of Latin, music, 
gardening, and blacksmithing if he likes, or any 
combination he chooses. “Good work in a sec- 
ondary school is good preparation for the uni- 
versity” is the motto at Stanford. 
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SCHOOL STAIRWAYS, ADIEU. 


The day will come when going up and down 
stairs in school will be merely a memory, as the 
old double desk now is. Long Beach, California, 
has given the world a taste of it. A new grammar 
school in Spokane is to have a fine illustration of 
the advantage of an incline over the stairs, but, so 
far as we know, Hillyard, Washington, is to have 
the first two-story schoolhouse with no stairs, all 
passageways from floor to floor being gradual in- 
clines. Architect Sweatt of Spokane is to be cred- 
ited with this noble departure. 

rn SO ok 


DYER STAYS IN CINCINNATI. 


Pittsburgh, the new and greater Pittsburgh, of- 
fered its superintendency, one of the best in the 
country, with the highest salary paid by any 
city, with one exception, to Frank B. Dyer of 
Cincinnati. He declines it because of the devotion 
of his own city, and his devotion to the noble 
work so ably begun there. 
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CHANGES AT TECHNOLOGY. 


In the changes that the coming term is to see 
in the curriculum at the Massachusetts Lustitute 
of Technology, one will recognize a very sensible 
litte reaction against too much shop-work in a 
school teaching the larger problems of engineer- 
ing. Such work is seductive and necessary for a 
foundation, but it may run to an extreme. The 
changes at Technology are toward less mere 
mechanical labor and more of the fundamentals. 
in its place one cannot help acknowledging the 
wisdom of strengthening the grounding in Ger- 
man, for in that language one may find funda- 
mental works and always an up-to-date following 
of the march of improvements. 

The omission of a portion of the optional or spe- 
cial work comes from the close scrutiny of the rec- 
ords of alumni. The alumni statistics show that 
many of the graduates forsake the specialties for 
which they have spent much time in fitting them- 
selves. In view of this the changes are towards 
turning out all-round men, solid in the principles 
and the fundamentals and exercised in the applica- 
tion of these to the matter that happens to be im- 
mediately in hand. 
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Attention is called to a new feature of the Jour- 
nal. On the inside of the back cover there will 
appear once a month or oftener a list of the edu- 
cational reports, pamphlets, and all documents of 
a similiar nature which we feel our readers should 
know of, but which we could not notice in the 
Book Table. Mention in this column does not 
preclude further notice in the columns of Educa- 
tional Intelligence. 


On January 8 Richard T. Crane, nearly eighty 
years of age, head of the remarkably successful 
“Crane Company,” bitterest of critics of colleges 
and universities, and of college and university in- 
fluence on young men, author of several pam- 
phlets, died suddenly at his home in Chicago. His 
latest attack, a reply to his critics, had but just 
come from the press when he died. 


Hon. L. R. Alderman, state superintendent of 
schools in Oregon, is willing to use his resources, 
arranging for traveling expenses, entertainments, 
and other incidental expenses, if the National 
Playground and Recreation Association will fur- 
nish a leader to direct a state-wide campaign to. 
make Oregon a model state in provision for 
recreation. 


About $250,000,000 were given away in public 
benefactions during the year just ended, and this 
amount is 50 per cent. more than was distributed 
in 1910 and three times as much as in 1909. 


Try for a 2,000 enrollment at St. Louis for the 


Department of Superintendence, February 
26-29. 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Feb- 
ruary 26, 27, 28, 29, St. Louis. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5 
North Conway, N. H. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 

The announcement, on January 16, that Secre- 
tary Knox had served notice on President Gomez 
that the United States might find it necessary 
again to intervene in Cuba if further attempts 
were made by the veteran organization to nullify 
the law prohibiting the interference of the military 
in political affairs came upon the American public, 
as well as upon President Gomez, like a bolt from 
the blue. No one, certainly, outside of govern- 
ment circles had been aware that a state of affairs 
existed in Cuba which called for or could at all 
justify American intervention. There have been 
no reports of disturbances or. outbreaks of any 
kind, or of any political developments which could 
not safely be left to be dealt with by the local 
authorities. It is not surprising that Mr. Knox’s 
notice occasioned a feeling of resentment in Cuba. 


THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE. 


It appears that for several months the National 
Council of Veterans, an organization of veterans 
of the Cuban war for independence, has been 
active in trying to displace from the civil service 
persons who sympathized with the Spanish cause 
during the rebellion, and that it has threatened 
to coerce members of the Cuban Congress now in 
session to nullify the law regarding the participa- 
tion of the military in politics. The American 
minister at Havana reported to the state depart- 
ment that, in defiance of President Gomez’s de- 
cree forbidding officers of the army and rural 
guard to participate in politics, many officers at- 
tended the meetings of the veteran organization. 
It may be deplorable that army officers should 
take this course, but it seems rather an insignifi- 
cant cause for a threat of American intervention. 
The worst thing about such episodes, whatever 
the immediate result, is the rankling sense of in- 
justice which they leave. 


MR. HITCHCOCK AND THE PRESIDENT. 


A good deal of stir has been occasioned by a 
statement from Postmaster-General Hitchcock 
that he intends to recommend to Congress the 
taking over by the government of the telegraph 
lines of the country. As the duty of making rec- 
ommendations to Congress rests solely with the 
President, either directly through his own mes- 
sages or through department reports transmitted 
with his approval, there was general amazement 
when it became known that Mr. Hitchcock’s state- 
ment was as great a surprise fo Mr. Taft as to the 
public-at-large. The subject had not been men- 
tioned to the President, nor to any of Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s colleagues in the cabinet. A statement 
was immediately given out from the White House, 
in guarded language, which was practically a dis- 
avowal of the project. 


DEMANDS OF COAL MINERS. 

It is somewhat disquieting to the average con- 
sumer, who, during the last few weeks of bitter 
cold extending over a large part of the country, 
has had a desperate struggle to keep his coal-bins 


replenished, to learn that the anthracite coal 
miners have already formulated demands, which 
are to be pressed upon the operators prior to the 
expiration of the present three-year agreement on 
March 31. One of the demands is that agree- 
ments shall run for one year instead of three,—a 
change which would mean continuing perturba- 
tion over coal prices. Other demands are for a 
recognition of the union and its right to collect 
dues, an eight-hour day, a twenty per cent. in- 
crease in wages, a uniform system of adjusting 
grievances, and a minimum rate of $3.50 a day for 
miners. 


THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY. 

It is becoming clear that the policy of the 
Democratic leaders in the House will be to push 
ahead with the enactment of tariff bills,—as was 
done at the last session with the wool bills,— 
without. waiting for the statistics and reports of 
the tariff board. As has been already stated in 
this column, the steel schedules will be taken up 
first. After that, the wool, the cotton, the chemi- 
cal, and the sugar schedules will be taken up and 
separate bills passed for the reduction of duties 
in them. The Democratic leaders believe that, if 
these bills can be enacted, they will get the credit 
for them; and that, if they are blocked by the Re- 
publican Senate or vetoed by the President, they 
will be the best possible ammunition in the pend- 
ing campaign. In either case, they expect politi- 
cal advantage from their policy. 

THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

The general elections for the Reichstag, as was 
expected, show heavy Socialist gains. As the first 
ballotings were indecisive in nearly half the con- 
stituencies, it is not possible to state the exact 
composition of the next Reichstag. At the last 
general election, in 1907, the Socialist strength 
was cut down from eighty-one to forty-three, al- 
though they polled nearly 250,000 more votes than 
at the previous election. The present prospect is 
that, in the new Reichstag, the Socialists will win 
back all that they lost in 1907, and more, so that 
they will have a larger proportion of the 397 mem- 
bers than ever before. A rather surprising fea- 
ture of the result is that relatively a larger propor- 
tion of the Socialist gain is at the expense of the 
Liberals and the Radicals than that of the natural 
enemies of the Socialists, the Conservative-Cleri- 
cal coalition. 


MILITANT CHINA. 

January 15 was celebrated in China—in parts of 
it, at least—as the inauguration of the Chinese re- 
public; and a quasi armistice still prevails, while 
negotiations are carried on between the impe- 
rialists and revolutionaries. But bloody fighting, 
in which no quarter is given or expected, is going 
on in different parts of the empire. In the Shen-si 
district the rebels are reported to have massacred 
10,000 Manchus. The imperial army is approach- 
ing Sian-fu, burning and looting on its way, 





(Continued on page 110,) 
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CIGARETTE EVIL. 


BY PAUL G. WARD, 
Red Bluff, Califernia. 


A study of the school record and life record of 
sixty-nine boys in the Red Bluff high school for 
1902 to 1908 shows that tobacco users lost out 
very regularly. 

I believe the cigarette habit is the greatest 
handicap in existence against the high school boy. 
There have been volumes of stuff printed to show 
why the boy quits school. Every such volume 
should have the picture of a cigarette as its frontis- 
piece. Tobacco, worse than any other factor, is 
responsible for those boys who fall by the way- 
side. The records, if ever brought to light, will 
prove it. 

Such boys are like wormy apples. They drop 
long before the harvest time. Very few of them 
ever advance far enough to enter college. Very 
few of those who enter last beyond the first year. 
I want to add my experience to that of Dr. Jor- 
dan. I have been in charge of various California 
schools for the past eighteen years, most of the 
time being supervising principal of both grammar 
school and high school, and invariably in that ex- 
perience the tobacco boy, if he ever reached the 
high school, did so in a weakened condition. 
Never, in those eighteen years, have I graduated 
a tobacco boy from the high school with sufficient 
credit to gain entrance to the state university. 
Not one of them has ever made any serious effort 
towards a higher education. : 

The whole school course is strewn with tobacco 
wrecks. 

But if every school man would dig up the local 
records that lie right before him and would pub- 
lish them to his school and to his town he can not 
fail of a hearing. The three Red Bluff dailies 
were eager for the data we offered. Many papers 
throughout the state copied it. The boys were 
impressed. The percentage of tobacco boys in 
the Red Bluff high school fell, in one year, from 
forty-six per cent. to less than ten per cent. 

Out of the forty-two boys enrolled in the Red 
Bluff school during the year just closed, only four 
are using tobacco habitually. Two of these, al- 
though they have been with us for three years, 
have done less than two years of work, and have 
done that badly. As far as getting an education 
is concerned they are hopelessly lost. The other 
two are deficient in their work and will only help 
to swell the records against tobacco. 

The Red Bluff records can in all probability be 
duplicated in any high school in California. 


The people stand behind any movement against’ 


the tobacco evil. So do the newspapers. The 
legislature has done what it could. It is your time 
at the bat, Mr. Schoolman, and here’s to you for 
a “good eye” and a “safe hit.”—Western Journal 
of Education, 


——— — +0 0-0-0 


H. S. B.: The Journal of Education has been 
the most helpful volume on my desk for several 
years. 
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he alone could carry; then he must go to Canter- 
bury, to start the whole train of incidents involv- 
ing the story of Uriah Heep; and lead to David's 
marriage with his child-wife Dora, and later with 
Agnes, who had loved him always. So also we 
may distinctly trace the stories of Little Em'ly, of 
Uriah Heep, of the Micawbers, from incident to 
incident; in bringing them together, we see the 
story of David Copperfield is necessarily the 
unifying character, but also we see the enveloping 
life, and that enveloping life peculiarly, for the 
purposes in hand, the life of the city of London. 

We concede that, nevertheless, Dickens may not 
be called a master of plot, but whether or no, he is 
above all else a story-teller. He loves best to 
tell what people do, what makes them do it, and 
what comes of it. In telling what people do, 
Dickens has the actor’s instinct, he sees his char- 
acters before his eyes, going from one piece of 
business to another, inciting and determining the 
circumstance of it by his own will, or reacted upon 
and cast back by the force of it, into some other 
position; but when he comes to what makes them 
do it he has the poet’s instinct of thoroughly en- 
joying personal character; in personal character 
is with Dickens the cause of all that happens to 
a man; he may see in his character some especial 
trait, as the vanity of Little Em’ly, or the sneaki- 
ness of Uriah Heep, to be a determining motive; 
but we are very far from understanding Dickens 
if we believe that he chooses the individual trait, 
and creates his character to work out his own 
salvation or destruction, as the case may be, 
through that predominating trait. Dickens loved 
man and mankind too well for that and he never 
forgets the enveloping life in which all his charac- 
ters are placed. It is true that with Little Em'ly. 
vanity led to her fall, but how little we are re- 
minded of her vanity; how much of other traits 
that make her lovable; vanity was there, and it 
was disastrous, but without Steerforth’s unprin- 
cipled vanity, Little Em/’ly’s vanity would have 
worked her no harm; as the wife of Ham it would 
have lost itself naturally in the course of events, 
or else it would have worked itself out in foolish 
pettishness; it was vanity in Steerforth that 
brought his own undoing and Em'ly’s together; 
vanity in the two characters seemed to be a fatal 
lodestone that drew the two natures together, the 
impulse seeming to be on the part of Steerforth 
to possess and suppress in another what was most 
characteristic of himself. But Steerforth’s vanity 
is the product of his mother’s pride, and so it is 
drawn, not from a trait entirely within himself, as 
we have seen, but from the life without, wherein 
he found his own life. 

It seems to be a part of Dickens’ plan to illus- 
trate the attraction and repulsion of likeness and 
unlikeness in his characters. As in Steerforth and 
Little Em’ly it was an undesirable attraction, so in 
David Copperfield himself it is a wholly noble 
and desirable quality. How everybody loves 
David Copperfield! Both the story people 
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themselves, and the readers of them, Uriah Heep 
alone excepted, and Littimer and the Murd- 
stones. The two latter were incapable of loving 
anyone except their own precious selves and so 
completely negatived the power of David's attrac- 
tion, which was his own loving heart; wherever 
David went, we may say, wherever he goes, he 
drew love, because he loved; and so did Traddles, 
and Sophy, wife of Traddles. 

Now it seems to be Dickens’ plan that he shall 
show us the loving character of David, the faith- 
fulness and sincerity of such a woman as the doc- 
tor’s wife Annie, the generosity of Agnes, the 
simple sweetness of Dora, and see what comes of 
it, because they are what they are. The series of 
events seems not to be constructed beforehand, 
as in a novel that can easily and logically be re- 
duced to topical analysis, but when two characters 
whose natures attract are brought together, the 
thing most likely to be expected, happens; each 
does what he or she would be likely to do when- 
ever the occasion offered, and the occasion deter- 
mines just what does happen, and what is said, or 
thought. Yet from the unity of enveloping life, 
not only the characters that are attractive by na- 
ture are brought together; Dickens understood 
life too well for that; each brings his own train of 
people and events with him, and these mingle with 
the train of people and events brought by the 
other, until the plot seems to be entirely lost. Yet 
all the time the leading question, “What comes of 
it?” is before the mind, and is answered by the 
very opportunity presented by the people and the 
occasion together, and the story is turned in new 
directions to a new series of events. 

Only one who understands life very well could 
so bring his people together, and depend upon 
their influence upon each other to determine re- 
sults. Dickens understood it far less when he 
wrote “Pickwick,” than when he wrote “David 
Copperfield,” chiefly because he must learn it 
through experience. The construction of “David 
Copperfield” is more firm and reasonable. Yet we 
may believe that the construction is unconscious 
and is due more to practice than to effort. When 
Dickens wrote “David Copperfield” he had been 
bringing men, women, and children into the world 
of literature for several. years, and making them 
move and think and talk; and always his attention 
had been upon how they developed under the in- 
tensely interesting conditions of life itself; there- 
fore as he watched them follow out their several 
ways he came into a greater directness and sure- 
footedness in guiding them, and as his own ex- 
perience gave him more scope, he more easily ad- 
justed the methods of shaping his characters to 
his plans. He had, to help him always, a wonder- 
ful power of observation and of memory; a keen 
sensibility of whatever moved the human heart, 
being especially sensitive to whatever was humor- 
ous or pathetic. He understood the stronger ele- 
.ments of life, exultation and triumph and power, 
tragedy and agony and despair ; and he knew that 
in these was much material for a story teller, and 
a means to show the right and the wrong of life. 
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But he also knew that people lived much more in 
the experiences of lighter emotion, and that light 
emotion did not necessarily mean light nature. 
Rosa Dartle is wholly tragic, and so is Martha, in 
another way; and many other incidents draw very 
near to tragedy; but the play of human eyents is 
not concerned with such characters as Rosa 
Dartle and Martha, especially and usually; while 
it is concerned with such amusing difficulties as 
those of the Micawbers; with such love and pride 
as David’s mother’s and Betsy Trotwood’s; with 
such fidelity as the Peggottys’ and Hams’; with 
such love as Dora’s and Agnes’; with such trick- 
ery as Uriah Heep’s, and cat’s paw business as 
Littimer’s; with such friendship as between the 
doctor and Mr. Wickfield, and we might go on in- 
definitely for the sake of the minute touches, the 
tenderness without foolishness, affection without 
sentimentality, the genuine sympathy without per- 
sonal motive, the lightheartedness without affec- 


tation, the weariness without complaint, and the 


harm and trouble that arise from lack of all these 
things. 

In portraying the natural course of life Dickens 
was master, just as much as he is said to be mas- 
ter of pathos and humor. He was master of 
these qualities without a sense of power, but be- 
cause he loved people so well, and he loved to tell 
a good story, and when he put the two together 
the result is very apt to be enjoyable. He who 
cannot read Dickens with delight, long as the 
pages are from beginning to end, is lacking in the 
qualities of sympathy and unselfishness ‘which 
bind man to his fellowmen, and most lacking in 
the saving grace of humor, which more than any 
thing else jogs the reasonable faculties into sen- 
sible action and makes one view things rightly. 
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TAXATION FOR EDUCATION. 


Education is growth, increase, development. Its aim 
is power; a strong physical manhood and womanhood; 
a broad intellect under the control of will; will power 
guided by reason and by trained sensibilities; in short, a 
firm and vigorous, well-cultured moral and religious 
character. The time is near at hand when the state will 
furnish not only primary and secondary schools, but the 
highest institutions aiming at this product. Indeed, if 
the entire people of the United States can be taxed for 
the training at West Point and Annapolis of a few offi- 
cers to superintend the activities of war, that necessary 
relic of barbarism, is it not legitimate that each state 
should furnish free the opportunity for young men to be- 
come experts in the arts of peace and able to advance 
our civilization? These aims must be the real purposes 
of the daily work of the schools. 

William A. Mowry. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


January 12, 1912. 
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RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Dear Editor: I have been a reader of your magazine 
for some years now, and have come to rely upon it for a 
great deal of inspiration and help in my school work. 
In the last issue, however, there appears an article 
which grieves me very much and against which I feel 
that I must protest. I refer to the article written by 
Charles L. Ames of Hartford, Conn. 

I have read the letter carefully several times, and am 
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still unaware of any sentimental traditions that need to 
be set aside in order to come at the right and square and 
wise thing. Is not America rightly called a Christian 
nation, or has that title become obsolete? It seems that 
Mr. Ames would rather call our country pagan and 
teach our children to call it so. What about the large 
number of school children who come from Christian 
homes and to whom Jesus is a blessed reality? What 
effect will it have upon their religious sense to have the 
name they love stricken from all school books and re- 
garded as aforbidden word? Is it worse—may I ask—for 
our schools to have a Christianizing effect upon one sect 
that needs converting than that they should have a 
paganizing influence upon all sects? The fact that a 
small percentage of our population does not believe 
Christ was the promised Messiah by no means obliter- 
ates the great, living, throbbing fact that He was the 
Messiah and that He lives to-day in the hearts of men. 
Our nation believes on Him, and why not teach these 
Jewish children, our wards, to believe on Him too? 

We teachers are teaching for eternity as well as for 
this life, and this is true whether we like to regard it 
that way or not. For myself, I do not care to have a 
multitude of doomed souls throng around me at the 
judgment bar of God and point accusing fingers at me, 
saying: “It is your fault that we did not believe in Christ. 
You would not let us use His name in school nor sing 
about Him for fear of hurting the feelings of some. We 
believed you to be right in all things because you were 
our teacher and because of your influence we came finally 
to regard Christ as a myth. Now we are doomed be- 
cause of your teaching, and may our everlasting damna- 
tion be upon your head.” 

Mr. Editor, I am connected with a Congregational 
church, too, but really we must have a much saner, 
healthier brand of Congregationalism out here than that 
which is spoken of by Brother Ames. Am really sorry 
that he told his church connection, as it is such a reflec- 
tion on the denomination. 

Many of our schools have English children in attend- 
ance, but we do not strike out the name of Washington 
on their account. I have taught in schools where the 
mention of Abraham Lincoln was distasteful to some. 
Instead of encouraging them in their narrow ideas I 
tried to teach them to revere his name and memory. In 
fact how can we teach them the truth about the lives of 
all of our great men without telling them the true source 
of their power? A 

If Brother Ames should find pupils in his schools who 
did not believe in physical cleanliness, prevention of dis- 
ease, etc., because their ancestors had held out against 
such things would he respect their “sentimental tradi- 
tions” and try to preserve their present unholy condi- 
tion? We would like to think not. And yet how much 
more important it is to teach the prevention of soul de- 
struction! 


He may say I am wronging him and that he does not 
suggest the taking out of religion altogether from the 
schools. What else can he mean to do when he takes 
away Christ, who is the very essence of our religion? 
He would take away the kernel of wheat and leave us the 
chaff. Husks and chaff may be relished as articles of 
diet in the East, but we require something more sub- 
stantial here in the West. 

Our nation demands religious songs as well as secular 
songs for our schools, and compilers are in the habit of 
catering to the wants of the nation, and not to the 
whims of a small minority who are yet to be Christian- 
ized. If Brother Charles would become a great school 
man he should wake up, come out of his narrow shell, 
and become broad-minded. Or if he be completely ob- 
sessed by the spirit of Anti-Christ he might help the 
cause along by compiling a few Anti-Christ songs to be 
published for and sold to the large number of people 
whom he thinks are afflicted like himself. I am 

Sincerely yours, 
. N. E. Wood. 
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BOOK TABLE. : 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL VERETIES IN EDUCA- 

TION. By Maximilian P. E. Groszman, Pd. D. With 

a symposium preface by Frederick E. Bolton, W. 

Grant Chambers, A. B. Poland, H. H. Horne. Bos- 

ton: Richard G. Badger. Cloth. Illustrated. 118 pp. 

Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Groszman offers here a companion volume to “The 
Career of the Child,” a book reviewed in these columns 
last September. In a way it is an elaboration of the 
theories set forth in chapters six and seven of that book, 
and it goes further in explaining the mainsprings of 
child activity and interest and the appreciation of them 
which we must demand of teaching methods. This vol- 
ume opens with a rather unnecessary “symposium 
preface,” the testimonials of three professors in schools 
of education and of a superintendent of schools, to the 
fact that Dr. Groszman’s theories set forth in this little 
volume are not fads or new-fangled notions as they were 
thought to be two decades ago. The recognized value of 
Dr. Groszman’s work in studying child life and in the 
actual administration of schools would seem to preclude 
the necessity of such confirmation. It is significant to 
read in the author’s foreword that the manuscripts for 
both this book and “The Career of the Child” were writ- 
ten ten years ago, and that “little or nothing of the 
original argument appeared to need change, and very lit- 
tle new material had to be added.” 

The message Dr. Groszman brings in this book is: 
“Let us understand what the child does feel, not what he 
ought to feel; what he can do, not what we would like to 
have him do; and then we may expect to be able to make 
him a man in the service of the highest ideals of the 
race, one who is first of all himself, and true to himself.” 
In early years the child should be as Whittier's “Bare- 
foot Boy.” He learns a multitude of things practically 
without a teacher. Play is the child’s work, and this 
play instinct should not be repressed in the child but 
recognized in his school work. Too much one-sided 
brain work and premature forcing of the higher centres 
have wrought evil in our schools, thinks the author, and 
he sees the way out in brain training through sense 
training and motor activity. In the chapter on experi- 
ence vs. book learning we are urged to give the child a 
chance to be himself, to express the ideas and the ideals 
he cherishes in his own way, be it by planting trees, or 
by fitting machinery, or by writing articles for the daily 
press. “The thinking of thoughts is vain unless it in- 
spires the doing of things.” This is not a plea for in- 
dustrial training or for the trade school, but Dr. Grosz- 
man is simply emphasizing the “general educational value 
of manual culture, its broadening influence, its effect 
upon mind culture, without which no child can develop 
to the fullest, were he to become a lawyer, a merchant, 
or a shoemaker in-later life.” The introduction of typi- 
cal exercises chosen to illustrate the possibilities of the 
human mind in the direction of activity is what is desired. 
Such is the philosophy of the tool which recognizes the 
child’s natural constructive instinct;*and it gratifies his 
tendency to grow intellectually by the work of his hands. 

“Art Culture and Art Instruction” is the subject of 
Part Two, which tries to show by copious example and 
illustration the possibilitv of instilling in the child an 
“esthetic attitude” by careful training in art conception 
and art expression. Art training in schools does not 
mean instruction in drawing only; it means beautifying 
the objects the child handles, or makes, or loves. “With 
most children representative expression, which is at the 
same time creative, ie., art expression, will strengthen 
the power of self-expression in general, while, if it is con- 
demned and repressed as idle play, the child’s psyche 
may remain crippled forever.” Dr. Groszman cites an 
experiment which he made in the winter of 1896-1897 in 
his classes of the Ethical Culture school of New York to 
test the pupils’ ability to represent the human figure in 
clay, freehand paper cutting, and drawing, and he draws 
therefrom conclusions full of practical suggestion. In 
the final chapter the author suggests a series of exercises 
in art expression, recommending first of all conceptional 
work, then, in order, objective, imaginative, and decora- 
tive work. In conclusion, Dr. Groszman makes again 
that welcome plea for freedom and individuality. “It ié 
not for so-called results, that is, showy products, for 
which we must strive, but we must make this work an in- 
strument to develop the child-soul in its integrity and 
fulness.” 
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A LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICS. By C. 
E. Linebarger. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Iillus- 
trated. Pasteboard covers. 175 pp. Price, 70 cents. 
This manual is a laboratory guide for students of 

physics in secondary schools. It is closely correlated 

with the author’s “Text-book of Physics,” and it is pri- 
marily planned to use with that book. But in the hands 
of a teacher who knows physics well it can be used just as 
profitably with any other text or with no text at all. 
The discussions and explanations are carefully arranged, 
and a distinct statement of the purpose of each part of 
an experiment is given. There are enough experiments 
to allow some freedom of choice, and many of the ex- 
periments have optional parts appended, the purpose be- 
ing to keep the more rapid workers of the class busy. 

Mr. Linebarger has given special consideration to the 

apparatus recommended, with a view to accuracy and 

economy. The handy form of the book and the large 
number of drawings and illustrations should make this 
manual a favorite with teachers and students. 


DUTTON’S LITTLE STORIES OF ENGLAND. By 
Maude Barrows. Dutton, author of “Little Stories of 
France,” “Little Stories of Germany,” etc. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 256 pp., with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 
History by indirection, since the days of Charles Dick- 

ens, whose “Child’s History of England” was one of his 

masterpieces, has been highly popular, but nowhere has 
the principle been utilized more skilfully than by Maude 

Barrows Dutton in her “Little Stories of England.” 

Her book for supplementary reading in the upper gram- 

mar grades is the latest addition to the well-known and 

popular series of Eclectic Readings. The subjects of the 
stories are men and women who have been prominent in 
the development of the English race, not only in politics 
and war, but also in literature and art. The stories, 
which are told in simple language, are short enough not 
to weary the child, and are arranged in chronological or- 
der. The book forms a good basis for the study of Eng- 

lish history, and gives young folks in some respects a 

better idea of the English people and their achievements 

and characteristics than could be gained from the study 
of a formal text-book, and they are not likely to study 

a formal text-book in English history. 

OF EDUCATION, AREOPAGITICA, THE COM- 
MONWEALTH. By John Milton. With early 
biographies of Milton, introduction, and notes. 
Edited by Laura E. Lockwood, associate professor 
of English, Wellesley College. Cloth. 205 pp. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. By William Shakespeare. 
Edited with introduction and notes by William 
Strunk, Jr., professor of English, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 129 pp. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

These are additions to the already well-known River- 
side Literature Series, being numbers 211 and 212 of the 
series. Professor Lockwood has selected three of Mil- 
ton’s essays which illustrate the great poet’s admirable 
prose work, and which deal with questions that are still 
of vital importance,—education, the duty of the press, 
and the republican form of government. The inclusion 
of four seventeenth-century accounts of Milton’s life is 
highly profitable, for they give access to source material 
which students too often fail to reach. In _ editing 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Professor Strunk has followed the 
text and line numbering of the Cambridge Shakespeare, 
edited by Professor Neilson. In the introduction the 
editor has traced the evolution of the plot, and has 
shown how in successive rewritings the story of Romeo 
and Juliet has constantly gained in motivation, that is, 
in the logical connection of circumstance, incident, and 
character. Further, he gives a brief view of the Shakes- 
pearean stage, Shakespeare’s attitude toward the story 
of these two Veronese lovers. 


THE YOUNG GEM-HUNTERS; OR, THE MYS- 
TERY OF THE HAUNTED CAMP. By Hugh 
Pendexter, author of “The Young Timber-cruisers,” 
etc. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 408 pp. Price, $1.20, 
net. 

This is the second volume of the Camp and Trail 
series. Any boy who has read the first volume of this 
series with its stirring scenes and rapid action will be 
interested to follow the adventures of the same two 
young men to the wilds where this story leads them, and 
whoever commences this book will be sure to complete 
it to the very last page. It is well printed and bound, 
and should have good sale. 
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THE MASTERY OF’ BEING, A Study of, the Ulti- 
mate Principle of Reality and the Practical Applica- 
tion Thereof. By William Walker Atkinson. Hol- 
yoke, Mass.: The Elizabeth Towne Company. Cloth. 

pp. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Towne is issuing a, class of books 
thoroughly individual, which brings to her a clientele 
distinctly her own. It is not easy to know what effect 
these books of extreme New Thought have upon the 
thought of the public, but it surely intensifies the thought 
of the New Thought people. There is no question about 
Py ees of Mr. Atkinson nor’ of his ability to advocate 
nis belief. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Status of the Teacher.” By A.C. Perry. Price, 
: Houghton Mifflin Com: r. se me ie 





New y; 
“Thoughts on Edncation from Matthew Arnold.’ Edited by Leon- 
ard Hux Fi, Price, $1.50.—-“Pope’s The Iliad of Homer.” Edited 
by C. KE. Rhodes. Price, 25 cente.——“Fourth Reader.” K. F. 
the King?” cP. hye A, ~ , & cents.—“ Tenn ‘a th lis of 
Mod te . W. French. ice, ‘ . $ 
Lee Com by. Pe. oe Mani dears 
‘Heroes and Greathearts and Their Animal Friends.” . 
Dale. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. radiant « 
‘“INustrated Exercises in Design.” By E.G. Branch. New York: 
The Prang Company. 
“World ore one Volume Edition.’ By R. 8. Tarr and F. 
M. McMurry. ice, $1.25.——‘‘Great Educators of Three Cen- 
turies.’’ By F.P. Graves. Priee, $1.10. New York: The Macmillan 


“sg sbupenes’s King Henry the Fifth.” Edited by E. C. Morris 
i e j ~ Cc; . 
Price, 30 cents, New Work: ilver, Burdett & Co. . 
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net urine Eye Remedy 
ou ve eary tery 
Goamuleted Eyelids Re cams atin ht 
Soothes Eye P: Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Salve iy Ascutic Token %c, $1.00. Ey 

and Eye Advies Free by Kail.” 


An Eye Tente Good for Ali Eyes thet Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


February Birthdays 


Selected Volumes in the | 
Riverside Literature Series 
for Reading in this Month 

A DICKENS READER 


The best selections for young readers from the | 
writings of Dickens, including such favcrites as 

David Copperfield, Christmas Stories, Old Curiosity | 
Shop, The Pickwick Papers, Nicltolas Nickleby and 
others. The book contains also an excellent biog- 
raphy of Dickens. Paper, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents. 


MOORES’S LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Adopted by many school systems as a permanent | 
part of the work in United Sthtes history. Parer, | 
15 cents; linen, 25 cents. i 


SCUDDER’S GEORGE WASHINGTON 
An Historical Biography. Paper, 30 cents; linen, | 
40 cents. 
LOWELL’S VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, AND 
OTHER POEMS 
With a biographical sketch of Lowell. Paper, 15 | 
cents; linen, 25 cents. 


A SKETCH OF LONGFELLOW’S LIFE 


By Charles Eliot Norton. Together with Long- 
fellow’s Chief Autobiographical Poems. Paper, 15 
cents; linen, 25 cents. ' 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston 
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Boston pany. 
Mb Education.” By geod T. Washington. Price, $1.50.. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


of educational news to be inserted 

this heading are solicited from 

1 authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be availabie, these contribut‘ons 
sheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should he received by the editor not la‘er 


tran Friday preceding date of issue. 








February 1, 2: Northwestern Educa- 
tional Association, Moorhead, Min- 
nesota. 


February 8, 9, 10: North . Central 
Minnesota Association, Bemidji. 


February 15, 16, 17: Southern Minne- 
sota Educational Association, Man- 
kato. 


February 23, 24: State branch of the 
National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; secretary, Matthew P. 
Adams, 105 East 22nd street, New 
York city. 


February 22 to 25: Northeast Minne- 
sota District Association, Duluth. 


February 26, 27, 28, 29: Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
ae Association, St. Louis, 

° 


March 8, 9: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association; president, 
Superintendent Clough of Portage. 


March 15;,14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Centra! Associa- 
thon of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 

March 27-29: Southwestern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, McCook; 
president, Superintendent a 


White, Trenton. 


March 28, 29,30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina; sec- 
retary, W. H. Jones, Columbia. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 


April 3, 4, 5: Southern Educational 
Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 


April 5, 6: North. Piatte Valley 
Nebraska) Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport. 


April 4-6: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Grinnell; 
Cap E. Miller, Sigourney. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secse- 
tary. T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 


May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
C. Hail. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N 
president, C. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. 1. 


president, 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


GORHAM. The entire state 1s 
feeling the effect of the raising of the 
standard of admission to the normal 
school here. None but high school 
graduates are now admitted. 


CASTINE. A. F. Richardson, 
principal of the normal school of this 
place, is the dean of the active public 
school men of the state. He is a na- 
tive of Sebago, and taught in rural 
schools for thirty terms in young 
manhood, teaching in Otisfeld, Ox- 
ford, and adjoining towns. His first 
recognition for educational leadership 
was from 1870 to 1883, when he was 
principal of the Bridgton high 
school, which was one of the best in 
the state under his direction. This 
success gave him the principalship of 
the Fryeburg Academy, and success 
there brought the offer of this school, 
at the head of which he has been for 
twenty-three years. He has made 
this school known far and wide by the 
superiority of its work. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual report of 
the Associated Charities of Boston 
shows that in the thirty-second year 
of this organization 2,569 new families 
were visited by the field secretaries; 
the 2,331 other families previously 
known to the society were visited and 
cared for; 1,081 of these families were 
regularly attended to by 861 volunteer 
visitors. 

John Tetlow, recently principal of 
the Girls’ high school, leit an estate 
of $50,000. 


The Municipal Athletic Association 
of this city announces in Bulletin A, 
1912-1913, its aim to encourage clean 
sport, honorable competition, ra- 
tional recreation, health, happiness, 
and community welfare for all Bos- 
ton. It exists to promote athletics, 
gymnastics, sports, and other activi- 
ties in the city, in as close co-opera- 
tion as possible with all city officials 
and departments. It intends to make 
use of municipal gymnasiums, the 
public parks, playgrounds, and other 
means for indoor and outdoor activi- 
ties, as occasion may warrant, so that 
these features of city life may be 
utilized by still greater numbers of 
young people and adults. The indoor 
features, which will be carried on 
principally during the winter, are 
track and field athletics, physical 
training in gymnasiums, and swim- 
ming in public baths. In the summer 
the outdoor activities will be baseball, 
tennis, swimming, and track contests. 
There will be competition groups and 
teams for games, contests, and exhi- 
bitions. This organization, which 
was organized last May by Mayor 
Fitzgerald and a group of men repre- 
senting the Boys’ Games Committee 
of Boston 1915 and the New aa 
land Association of the A. A. U., 
supported by the co-operation of tne 
city and interested citizens. An an- 
nual appropriation from the city 
treasury is supplemented by nominal 
membership dues of $1.00 a year and 
contributions from men and women 
interested in the welfare of the youths 
and children of Boston. 

It was stated in these columns iast 
week that every teacher in the city 
had a New Year present of $5 from 
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a special water rate allowed by the 
school board. The fact is that the 
order for the $5 present applied only 
to teachers of those ranks in the ele- 
mentary day schools for whom the. 
regular maximum salary for the year 
ending August 31, 1911, was $1,000 or 
less per annum, and who remained in 
the service on December 31, 1911. 


CAMBRIDGE. There is great re- 
joicing among Harvard men and the 
friends of Harvard at the election of 
Robert Bacon, ’80, as a Fellow to- 
succeed the late Judge Francis C. 
Lowell. Although Mn- Bacon will 
have to give up the foreign service to 
accept this new office, he has ex- 
pressed his intention to “take part at 
home in some way in the good work 
to be done there, whether it be civic, 
financial, or industrial.” 

The Harvard Alumni Association 
elected Professor John Chipman, ’59, 
Royall professor of law and senior 
member of the firm of Ropes, Gray & 
Gorham, to succeed Major Higginsom 
as president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. William 
Endicott, Jr., was elected chief mar- 
shal for the alumni exercises on Com- 
mencement day. 

The relative numbers of Phi Beta 
Kappa men and men who have won 
an “H” in athletics at Harvard from 
public and private schools has been 
published in the Harvard Crimson: 
Out of forty-nine “H” men in college 
only nine, or 184 per cent., come 
from public schools; the other forty 
come from private schools. In con- 
trast with these figures it is signifi- 
cant to note that of thirty-eight Phi 
Beta Kappa men in the two upper 
classes séventeen, or 44.5 per cent., 
came from public schools. The other 
twenty-one, or 55.5 per cent., come 
from private schools. The latter fig- 
ures run very close with the distribu- 
tion of public and private school mem 
throughout the college, for in the ten 
years—1901 to 1910—the percentages 
were °56.7 for the private schools and 
44.3 for the public schools. In the 
successful athletes, on the other hand, 
the private schools go far ahead of 
their percentage of the whole num- 
ber of students. In commenting on 
these figures the Alumni Bulletin says 
that they are interesting, but too 
small to be the basis for anything but 
the most tentative conclusions. 
Where each athlete counts for about 
two per cent., and each high scholar 
for nearly three per cent., the normal 
variations in the output of one or two 
schools might in a single year greatly 
alter these percentages. Were fig- 
ures available for a ten-year period it 
would be possible to draw reliable 
conclusions of great interest. 


SOMERVILLE. Hon. Albion A. 
Perry, one of the most public-spirited 
men in the city, is president of the 
Somerville Playgrounds Association, 
which was incorporated last May. 
Two general supervisors and seven- 
teen assistants had charge of the 
work on the nine playgrounds. Boys 
and girls play on separate grounds in 
this city. In all the girls’ grounds 
sandboxes, swings, and teeters were 
in constant use. Other occupations 
were folk dancing, games, sewing, 
crocheting, basket-making, elay 
modeling, and for Gne ground, swim- 
ming. The association has devel- 
oped school playground usefulness to 
a certain degree, and recommends 
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RT 
THE DICKENS CENTENARY 
Tremont Temple, Boston 
JANUARY 31 AND FEBRUARY 7, 1912, AT 8 P. M. 


| Hon. John D. Long, Professor E. Charlton Black, Edwin D. Mead, Frank B. Sanborn, 
| Colonel D. C. Pavey, Miss Frances Nevin, John E. Daniels and other 


prominent people will take part. 


Tickets now on sale - ” 2 4 


Popular prices 
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that an_ all-the-year-round physical 
director be employed to the play of 
all the children of the city. Winter 
work of the association consisted of 
folk dancing and gymnastics for girls 
and story telling, reading, and. gym- 
mastics for boys. During the year, 
January 1 to December 7, 1911, the 
association spent $958 for instruction, 
$78 for supplies, and $25 for printing. 
When the citizens have become prop- 
erly interested in the necessary work 
this association is doing and con- 
tribute support as well as money, the 
organization will be far more useful 
than it is even now. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WALLINGFORD. Arrangements 
have been made through Secretary 
Charles Hine of the Connecticut 
state board of education for the fol- 
lowing speakers to lecture before the 
Wallingford Teachers’ Association, 
the dates to be decided upon later: 
January, Ruth M. Roots, on “Meth- 
ods in Arithmetic’; February, J. B. 
McLean, on “Suggestions in Teach- 
ing How to Think”; April, Marcus 
White, on “The Art of Teaching.” 
Arrangements have also been made 
by the Teachers’ Association to have 
Katherine Harty lecture in March on 
“The Essentials in Language and 
How to Teach Them.” 


MIDDLETOWN. The _  depart- 
ment of education of the Social Ser- 
vice League is working hand 
in hand with the board of edu- 
cation in many ways. A_ savings 
system for the children has been 
profitably carried on for a_ year, 
619 children depositing $1,590. A 
most interesting work was carried on 
with the town school teachers 
throughout the year at the Miller's 
Farm school, with various talks on 
methods accompanied by discussion. 
Fifty-three books for collateral read- 
ing and study were purchased at a 
cost of $50 and put in circulation in 
the schools by this department of 
the league. A class in sewing for the 
girls of the town was conducted by 
the league. Superintendent Wheat- 
ley arranged a course of seven lec- 
tures in tne high school hall. 
Through a committee of the league a 
number of citizens were interested in 
the question of raising the school tax 
from two and one-half mills to three 
mills. The measure was passed, and 
as a result it was possible to raise 
the grade teachers’ salaries, pay tor 
fire escapes on school buildings, and 
to allow $400 for a summer school. 
And this is the record of but one de- 
partment of the Social Service 
League, which is now entering on its 
fourth successful year of constructive 
philanthropic activities. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW JERSEY. 
ELIZABETH. Mayor Stein has 


made an excellent list of appoint-. 


ments to the new board of education. 
A wide range of business and profes- 
sional callings and political affiliations 
are represented on the board. An 
excellent board is succeeding a good 
one. Superintendent Clement has 
ably repliéd to an attack upon the 
school system of the city relative to 
backward children, showing by the 
article in the Journal of Education by 
Dr. Ayres that, despite a high per- 
centage of children above the normal 
age, the schools can be just as effi- 
cient, and are often more so in cities 
with a high percentage of “backward” 
children than the schools in cities 
with lower percentages. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The teachers 
at the state convention here had an 
excellent opportunity to observe the 
work of the Philadelphia Home and 
School League. This organization is 
probably the strongest of its kind in 
the country, and its work reaches into 
many fields. 


MARYLAND. 


ANNAPOLIS. According to the 
statement made to the Bureau of 
Education by Assistant State Super- 
intendent B. K. Purdum an especial 
effort will be made to have enacted in 
this state compulsory school attend- 
ance law applying to the entire state, 
and to obtain a large appropriation 
for the establishment of a new state 
normal school. Slight amendments 
will probably be proposed to the gen- 
eral high school law, which was 
passed at the last session of the legis- 
lature. 


NEW YORK. 

ITHACA. There is genuine re- 
joicing in this city and in the entire 
state over the decision of Dr. Liberty 
H. Bailey to remain with the agr- 
cultural department of Cornell Uni- 
versity. He has a great mission in 
this institution. 

AUBURN. The new Lincoln 
school, a $78,000 structure modern in 
every particular, was formally opened 
on January 11 with impressive exer- 
cises and presentations. Superin- 
tendent Henry D. Hervey spoke most 
interestingly and scholarly on “The 
Changing Ideals in Education.” 

NEW YORK CITY. The Ameri- 
can Teacher is the name of a monthly 




















publication of this city which has just 
issued its first number. “Democracy 
in Education, Education in Democ- 
racy” is the high ideal it sets before 
itself. In the greeting to its readers 
it tells us that several of the New 
York teachers have formally agreed 
“to co-operate in the establishment of 
a journal devoted to the examination 
of school conditions, and to publish- 
ing information and discussions cat- 
culated to improve the professional 
and social status of the teachers and 
the work of the schools.” The edt- 
tors are “official subordinates of 
those in charge of a great educational 
system and they desire to work with 
their officials in a public way on the 
basis of mutual interest in the ulti- 
mate welfare of the children.” 
“The American Teacher is taking the 
initial steps in this city in bringing to 
official and to public notice the usable 
experience of teachers here and else- 
where. If one result of the under- 
taking is the stimulation of teachers 
to think more and more of their ex- 
perience, not the least of the ideals of 
the editors will have become effec- 
tive.” The first issue contains among 
other good things an article on “Ef- 
ficiency in Education,” by Benjamin 
C. Gruenburg of the Brooklyn Com- 
mercial high school. 





CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


ROCKFORD. The report of the 
medical examiners of the public 
schools here states that there were 
7,885 routine examinations made dur- 
ing the year, 1,644 special examina- 
tions, and 1,014 complete physical ex- 
aminations. Homes were visited by 
the examiners to the number of 120. 

HYDE PARK. Hints as to the 
preservation of good health are given 
by E. G. Routzahn in a circular from 
the Bureau of Civic Co-operation and 
Knowledge Extension Society. A 
study of right methods in sweeping 
and dusting might well be given at- 
tention by many groups interested in 
the health of either children or adults. 
Particular attention should be given 
to the possibility of instructing 
children of all classes and conditions 
in order that they may know how this 
cleaning should be done, whether or 
not they may personally put into 
practice what they learn. One sug- 
gestion is that every child in the 
schools have an annual lesson in 
sweeping and dusting. This can 
usually be given as a bit of supple- 
mentary work in such a fashion as 
not to actually take time from the 
regular school program and not in 
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“The Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books” 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all the 
books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
‘“ Holden Covers” on in better condition and cleaner, so he 


adopted the whole system ! 
saving had been 50%. 


At the end of 6 years he found the 
The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 


into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
rated in the management of al] Free Text-Book Schools.”’ 


We 


have done our part, we operate on a “One Price”’ 


plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 


New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. 


do more. Its up to you to look into this plan. 


We can’t 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


any way to detract from the interest 
or the continuity of the regular work. 
It might well be suggested that clubs 
desiring to further health problems 
and at the same time wishing to co- 
operate with the schools shall furnish 
school teachers with a small exhibit, 
including a broom, which could be 
used for demonstration purposes, a 
duster, which could be used in the 
right sort of fashion, a floor brush, 
which is useful if used in the right 
way, together with written instruc- 
tions as to the use of waste paper, 
tea leaves, and other material as an 
aid in keeping down the dust when 
sweeping is done. 





KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. In his annual 
message to the legislature Governor 
McCreary recommended that a more 
efficient And practicable common 
school system be established. To 
bring this about he recommends that 
the present state board of education 
(consisting of state superintendent of 
education, secretary of state, and at- 
torney-general) be abolished, or that 
the law be so amended that four or 
six men of business ability and pro- 
fessional educators shall be added, 
and they shall be given general super- 
vision of public schools. He makes 
further recommendations that the 
appropriation for the two state nor- 
mal schools shall be equally divided 
between the same. 





MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. School authorities in 
this city have always been studying 
and working to secure industrial and 
social efficiency through the public 
schools. In order to meet the needs 
of a large number of boys and young 
men, the Cass Technical high school 
was planned and built to carry out 
four lines of work: To prepare a boy 
for a higher technical education as 
given by colleges and_ technical 
schools; to facilitate the instruction 
of apprentices in the different trades 
by giving part-time instruction to 
boys already employed in the shops 
in subjects relative to their special 
work, such as shop mathematics, 
shop science, mechanical drawing and 
shop, the boys coming from their fac- 
tories to this school six to nine hours 


a week; to give.a boy a practical high 
school education, substituting in the 
place of foreign languages mechanical 
drawing, shop work, mathematics, 
physics, or chemistry; and, finally, to 
~ive instruction in evening classes to 
mechanics and apprentices who are 
ambitious to increase their earning 
capacity by a broad experience in the 
use of machinery and by lessons in 
shop calculations and mechanical 
drawing pertaining to the particular 
trade in which they are employed. 
To further meet the needs of boys 
who wish to enter the shop or factory 
as mechanics, the board of education 
has planned for a_ school to be 
known as the Charles J. George Con- 
tinueticn school. In this school the 
boys will be given work in vocational 
training which seems best suited not 
only to assist them in selecting but in 
preparing them for their future occu- 
pations. For some time it has been 
hoped that some readjustment of the 
school curriculum would be made so 
that the education of hundreds of 
girls, who now leave school as soon 
as working papers can be obtained, 
might be prolonged. Superintendent 
W. C. Martindale has recommended a 
school which would give the desirable 
sort of training. It would be open 
the year around for day as well as 
evening classes. The industries of 
the city would require careful study in 
order to plan the work so as to best 
care for the output of such a school, 
and at the same time not interfere 
with the normal supply of help needed 
in the different trades affected. Mr. 
Martindale recommended that at the 
outset considerable time be devoted 
to the instruction in dressmaking and 
garment-making and allied industries. 
He also says that it would be neces- 
sary to supplement such a training by 
an elementary business education 
made up largely of specific trade in- 
struction in mathematics, English, 
history, geography, and civics. In 
connection with a school of this kind, 
as_ with the Technical high school, 
‘School of Commerce, and Continua- 
tion schools, it would be necessary to 
have a vocational bureau. Mr. Mar- 
tindale’s second recommendation is 
for part-time continuation schools for 
girls who are forced to leave school 
as soon as they are able to secure 
working papers—especially those who 
take positions as cash girls, salesgirls, 
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factory operatives, and others who 
pursue various lines of skilled or un- 
skilled work. These schools would 
be located in down-town districts. 
Arrangements would have to be made 
with employers for at least one-half 
day each week for such instruction as 
is provided. The great difficulty will 





be to work out a plan to meet the 
needs of various employments. 
MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. As the first 


term of the public schools here has 
come to an end it is possible to see 
the results of work done in the sum- 
mer vacation classes by some of the 
pupils. Frank H. Forsell, who is in 
charge of the vacation school work, 
reported to Superintendent Jordan 
that the vacation schools last summer 
clearly meant a large economic sav- 
ing in the public schools. Over 600 
pupils, some backward pupils and 
some pupils who wished to skip a 
grade, have been saved a half year’s 
time in the regular schools through 
their work in the six weeks of the 
summer school. A conservative esti- 
mate shows that this means a saving 
of $6,000 in salaries alone, or $2,000 
more than the entire cost of running 
the vacation schools. There were 742 
backward children enrolled in the va- 
cation schools. The vacation schools 
recommended that 548 of these go 
ahead. Of these, sixty-two per cent., 
or 453, have “made good.” There 
were 348 who attended the vacation 
schools because they wanted to skip 
a grade (half year); 161 were rec- 
ommended and 148 “made _ good.” 
More than the financial gain was the 
gain in working spirit gmong the 
backward children. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 


SPRINGFIELD. The third num- 
ber of the Normal School Quarterly 
contains, besides the news of the 
school activities, short articles on 
“New Ideas and Eternal Needs” and 
“Economy in Education.” 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


———— 


MISSISSIPPI. 


NATCHEZ. Leslie N. Carpenter 
of New York, native of this place, has 
given $80,000 for two school buildings 
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in this city. One is now in use. 
Ground is to be broken for the other 
one soon. It will include a gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, etc. Such pri- 
vate gifts to public schools and the 
new type of building make it notable 
in the South. 


JACKSON. Two educational bills 
are pending before the state legisla- 
ture. One is a Senate bill to regulate 
the punishment, control, and care of 
delinquent and neglected children, 
and to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of a state industrial 
and training school. The other bill 
is for an appropriation of $1,500,000 
annually for the next two years for 
the maintenance of public schools. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. State Superintend- 
ent Swearingen reports that there 
will be strong efforts made to secure 
from this year’s legislature an in- 
creased appropriation for the public 
schools. There will also be efforts 
to secure a state board of examiners 
for teachers. It is hoped that the re- 
port of the educational commission 
to revise and amend the school law 
which was introduced in both houses 
last fall may be fully discussed. 





TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. For the twenty- 
fiith time the Tennessee Public 
School Officers’ Association assem- 
bled in an annual meeting, this year 
at Nashville from January 9 to 11. 
The addresses and discussions at the 
meetings were uniformly progressive, 
and showed that the school officers-of 
the state are alive to the need for ac- 
tive constructive work if Tennessee 
is to hold its place in the great educa- 
tional progress of the Union. Noth- 
ing could do more to wake the state 
up educationally than more meetmgs 
such as this year’s. Superintendent 
W. C. Anderson of Davidson county, 
president of the association, opened 
the work ofthe convention with a 
general discussion of the educational 
conditions in Tennessee and of the 
aims of the Public School Officers’ 
Association. He called attention to 
some figures from the report of R. L. 
Jones, who has been succeeded by J. 
W. Brister as state superintendent. 
The scholastic population was 766,849; 
of this number 594,859 were able to 
read and write—seventy-seven per 
cent. The number enrolled in the 
public schools was 521,753, or sixty- 
eight per cent. of the scholastic popu- 
lation, while the average daily at- 
tendance was 36,953, or forty-seven 
per cent. of the scholastic population. 
Of the enrollment sixty per cent. was 
included in the first three grades, 
thirty-two per cent. in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, and eight per 
cent. in grades Nos. 7 and 12. Doubt- 
less the figures on non-attendance 
would be more favorable if the schol- 
astic age was six to eighteen years, 
for but few young men and women 
from eighteen to twenty-one years of 
age are in the public schools, and 
those would not be there if attendance 
had been regular in earlier years. 
At the afternoon session on the first 
day Superintendent Fred J. Page of 
Williamson county led off the discus- 
sion of the library question, showing 
the need and value of opportunities 
for reading. Miss Marv Skiffington, 
state librarian, told of the progress 
of the traveling school libraries which 
were sent out for the first time in 
August, 1910. She said that by the 
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Semething new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 
These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 


offer a practical means of presenti 
ings which develop the idea of how 


to the-class aseries of mechanical draw- 
orking Drawings are made, of accurate 


meeearing, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 


and the o 


jects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in schoolswhere it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per get, 26 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charles Com- 
pany,80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 
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first of May they hope to have 183 li- 
braries with an aggregate of 9,150 
books, in the county schools. She 
gave evidence of the great success of 
the extension work of the state li- 
brary. One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the meetings of the Tennes- 
see State Association, and a feature 
which other state associations could 
profitably adopt, is the reading and 
discussion of rgports by the various 
city and county superintendents on 
their work during the past year. Itis 
an excellent way of learning what has 
been done along new lines, what has 
proved useful and worthy of adoption, 
and what has seemed unsuccessful. 
For instance, among the county su- 
perintendents the following topics of 
vital interest were brought up: Con- 
solidation of schools, plans, progress, 
and obstacles; compulsory attendance 
law; school bond issue; library inter- 
est; and uniform course of study. 

An annual meeting of a state asso- 
ciation in 1911 or 1912 could hardly be 
considered complete without the pres- 
ence of Commissioner Claxton to out- 
line his inspiring plans for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education. Dr. Clax- 
ton was especially welcome in Ten- 
nessee, where he worked so earnestly 
for the betterment of educational con- 
ditions before his appointment as 
commissioner. President S. A. Myn- 
ders of the West Tennessee Normal 
school in his address on “Evils of 
Special School Legislation” showed 
the loss of energy and effectiveness 


under the present system in this 
state. There are thirty-five dif- 
ferent school systems in vogue 
in Tennessee, due to the vari- 
rious county organizations and 
special legislation. He _ strongly 


stated that a good system for the 
state must be had and special county 
legislation must not be allowed to 
conflict with the state system. State 
Superintendent Brister stated the case 
for consolidation clearly and con- 
vincingly. R. L. Jones, president of 
the Middle Tennessee Normal 








school, received unanimous support 
in his views upon certification of 
teachers. “Until we have a higher 
standard between the layman and the 
rofessional we will not have a very 
igh standard of teachers.” Superin- 
tendent Miller of Knoxville gave a 
delightfully optimistic view of condi- 
tions, showing how much had been 
accomplished since the passage of the 
general educational bill four years 
ago. “We have brought order out of 
chaos to some extent.” Of the reso- 
lutions we quote three, which are of 
special interest to educators outside 
as well as inside this state:— 

“The association herewith reaffirms 
its belief in the policy of consolida- 
tion of schools; it believes in con- 
solidation because it recognizes the 
inadequacy of the single teacher 
school for meeting the demand of the 
times upon the school system. Suc- 
cessful consolidation involves in most 
instances transportation, and county 
boards of education are advised to 
give careful consideration to the mat- 
ter of transportation facilities, and to 
adopt them where practical and neces- 
sary. 

“The association realizes that the 
rural school problem is only one 
phase of the larger problem of rural 
life. It realizes that school interests 
and material and social interests are 
identical and, therefore, places itself 
on record in favor of participating in 
every movement for the advancement 
and improvement of rural life. It 
realizes especially the need for better 
roads in many counties of the state 
and favors every movement for secur- 
ing them and pledges its support 
thereto. 

“This association calls the special 
attention of the people of the state to 
the successful opening of two of the 
state normal schools, with an enroll- 
ment to date of more than 350 bona- 
fide normal students, who are being 
educated and trained for work in the 
public schools of Tennessee. 

“Believing that an efficient teaching 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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body is one of the greatest needs oi 
our school system, and that in the so- 
lution of this problem the normal 
schools will take the most important 
part, we heartily approve the estab- 
lishment of the normal schools by the 
legislature, and their organization 
and the conduct of the state board of 
education, that we recommend that 
county superintendents and boards of 
education urge the attendance of 
teachers at the normal schools, and 
that we urge that the state shall adopt 
the most liberal and generous policy 
in their maintenance and support. 

“Tt is the sense of this association 
that local school legislation has re- 
tarded educational progress in Ten- 
nessee by destroying the unity and 
otherwise weakening the educational 
system.’ 

For next year the officers of this 
association are: President, Fred J. 
Page of Williamson county; vice- 
president, J. B. Cummings of Gibson 
county; secretary-treasurer, P. L. 
Harned of Clarkesville (re-elected); 
corresponding secretary, Claude J. 
Bell of Nashville (re-elected). 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


—_ 


MONTANA. 


MISSOULA. With the close of 
this year, Dr. C. Ay Duniway. retires 


from the presidency of the State Uni- 
versity, i.e., on September 1, for he 
stays through the summer school, 
which promises to be one of the best 
in the West. Dr. Duniway is one of 
the most highly esteemed and one of 
the best equipped of the younger men 
among the college and_ university 
presidents. 


OREGON. 


EUGENE. Four prizes, each a kit 
of tools, was offered last year for the 
four best bird houses made by pupils 
at home. There were 143 bird houses 
made by the boys in this contest. 
More than 400 school girls entered a 
home-cooking contest, and nearly as 
many entered an apron-making con- 
test. 

PORTLAND. Aiter fivé years of 
preparation, ground has at last been 
broken for the first Reed College 
buildings on the campus of eighty 
acres. The college will open next 
September in the permanent build- 
ings, and on the endowment founda- 
tion of about $3,000,000 provided by 
Mr. and Mrs. Simeon G. Reed of 
Portland. This is the culmination of 
a full year’s work on the part of the 
president and the architects. The 
trustees are satisfied that, in’ the 
group plan, they have anticipated the 
growth of a century, and embodied 
in the specific plans of the first build- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
Mass. For both wis For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Bovpen, M. A. 





Sate s NOR*¥AL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

oeducational. Departn-ent for the peda- 
sugical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. > ASBURY PrT- 


BELLS 


ings all the best ideas available any- 
where. For the opening of the col- 
lege next September three principal 
buildings, in addition to residences 
for the faculty, will be ready—the arts 
building, the dormitory, and the gym- 
nasium. All the buildings will be in 
the collegiate-gothic style of architec- 
ture. The material will be Indiana 
limestone and mission brick. The 
Arts building and dormitory will be 
of steel and concrete structure, fire- 
proof throughout. The buildings 
will run against the wooded ravine 
and lake, which are picturesque fea- 
tures of the campus. The dormitory, 
which is virtually five separate dormi- 
tories, contains a large clubroom for 
men students, a dining-hall, and 
rooms and baths for 125 students. 
There will be accommodations for 
women students, in charge of Dr. 
Eleanor Harris Rowland, who goes 
to Portland in September from 
Mount Holyoke College. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 101.} 





Every queueless Chinaman is shot at 
sight. On Januarv 16 Premier Yuan 
Shai Kai had a narrow escape from 
assassination at Pekin. While he 
was on his way to the imperial court 
a bomb was thrown at his carriage, 
killing two men and fatally injuring 
seven or eight others; but the aim 
was so poor that the Premier es- 
caped uninjured. The three _ revoiu- 
tionaries concerned in the attempt 
were captured and turned over to the 
executioner. 


THE NEW FRENCH CABINET. 


The new 


French Cabinet, succeed- 
ing that of 


M. Caillard, which was 
overthrown in the recent sensational 
crisis, is made up of extraordinarily 
good material; and it is significant of 
existing conditions in France that the 
men who have entered it are regarded 
as patriots serving their country at a 
time of need rather than as success- 
ful political aspirants. The Premier 
and minister of foreign affairs is M. 
Raymond Poincare; and such men as 
Aristide Briand, Leon ‘Bourgeois, 
Theophile Delcasse, and Alexandre 
Millerand, any one of whom might 
well have aspired to the premiership, 
have cheerfully taken minor places. 
An innovation is the naming of M. 
Briand as vice-president of the Cabi- 
net, which means that he will repre- 
sent the government in Parliament ‘or 
elsewhere, when the Premier is ab- 
sent. Altogether, the Cabinet is re- 
garded a8 the strongest since the 
foundation of the republic. 
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Educational Reports and Pamphiets 


Bulletin in Behalf of Farm. and 


Household Economics. Second edi- 
tion. First District Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Calendar and Catalog. 1910-1911. 
Creal Springs College and Conser- 
vatory of Music, Creal Springs, Il- 
linois. 

Lancaster County (Pa.) Teachers’ In- 
stitute. Proceedings, Sixtieth ses- 
sion. County Superintendent Dan- 
iel Fleisher. 

Biennial Report, including Course of 
Study for year ending June, 1911. 
Board of Education, Salem, Ore- 
gon. 

State Supervisor of High Schools— 
Report. West Virginia. 1910-1911. 

Bulletin of the University of Texas, 
No. 188 Notes on School Obser- 
vation. 

The Physical Nature of the Child. 
By Bird T. Baldwin. 

Simmons College Bulletin., The An- 
nual Catalog. 1971-1912. 

Louisiana State University Bulletins, 
No. 10, No. 10, part 2. W. T. 
Sherman as a History Teacher; 
Early Trade and_ Travel in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley. 

Connecticut School Document. No. 
12, 1911. Questions used at State 
Teachers’ Examinations. 

New Jersey State Board of Educa- 
tion. Fifty-seventh annual report 
and catalog of the State Normal 
School at Trenton for year ending 
June, 1911. 

West Chester (Pa:) School Report. 
1910-1911. 

American School Peace League. 
Third annual report. Boston. 

United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. Bureau of the 
Census. Standard Form for re- 
porting the Financial Statistics of 
Public Schools. By L. G. Powers 
and W. S. Small. 

The Wesleyan University (Conn) 
Bulletin-Catalog. 1911-1912. 

Somerville Playgrounds Association 
(Incorporated). Annual Report. 
1911. 

Detroit Public Schools. Bulletin 17, 
from the Proceedings of the Board 
of Education. Continuation of 
Schools for Girls. Superintendent 
W. C. Martindale. 

Mathematics in the Elementary 
Schools of the United States. In- 
ternational Commission on the 
Teaching Mathematics—The 
American Report. Committees I. 
and II. 

Mathematics Teaching in the Public 
and Private Secondary Schools of 
the United States. Same: Commuit- 
tees III. and IV. United States 
Bureau Education Bulletins, 
1911, Nos. 13 and 16. Whole Num- 
bers 460 and 463 

All Saints Episcopal College, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., Bulletin. Outlook 
Number 

Tufts College Bulletin, Vol. XIT., 
No. 2. Annual Catalog, 1911- 
1912. 

Teachers’ Manua) for the Elemen- 
tary Schools of Washington (state). 

"Supplement No. 2. Manual and 
Household Arts. 

Memphis, Tenn. Reports of the Pub- 
lic Schools. 1910-1911. Acting Su- 
perintendent Wharton S. Jones. 

Bulletin No. 111. Russell Sage 

Foundation, Dr. Ayres. The 

Money Cost of Repetition versus 

The Money Saving Through Ac- 

celeration. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





SOME KINDS of teachers are recognizable at once as the sort our Agency could place 

a dozen times over. Such a one we discovered Miss S——to be, whe 
was teaching intermed grades in Ridgefield, New Jersey. So when in December, 
1911, Dr. Bugbee of the Oneonta Normal telephoned us that he would be in need of a 
critic teacher February ist and would would be available whom he could see 
like to know of some good teacher who at work, we telegraphed Miss 5——, 
and finding that with proper notice she could séttire release, we recommended her 
as our one best candidate to Dr. Bugbee. He visited her at work at Rid 


getield 
and she was appointed ats salary of $80. As many of ber FACHY Bi ADER 
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T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers tc colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY [2i2azces,te colleges. 
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Mrs. KM, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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KELLOGG’S AGENCY ii thien Square, New vont, Est. 1888 
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with gooa general education wanted [or department work 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in ad 
syivania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some approved ays- 
tem of music and drawing coeuee eet $60 to $70 per month "Bes further 
information, address THE ACH ’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & ©0., 
Lemayne Trust Building, fae ae re 270 Empire Building 


; ? , Denver, Cole. 
o11 Rhodes -, Atlanta, Ga. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABI, 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
pape Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cas 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *5.2SscccoS ctcece iceton 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 





E SCHERMERHOEN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for rior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn, 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obteining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


; WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country, 
TEACH ERS’ 6 Beacon St. .. . 
AG ENCY Long Distance Telephone. rE ee = 
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_ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


| /MPORTANT NEW .TEXT-BOOKS 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By J. W. SEWELL 


‘Superintendent of Grammar Grades in the Public Schools of 
: Nashville, Tennessee. 


‘This text-book provides work in grammar and composition 
forseyesth and eighth @ lessons are presented in 
of Sve each; two are devoted to grammar and three to 

ition work—oral and written. 
Those who are seeking for a book for the grades named wil) 
do well to lock into the merits of this book before making a 
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PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By PROF. K. C. DAVIS 
of Rutgers College. 


The author has had many years of practical experience 
cha gee | feaee: | baggemts in various ode of the coun- 
try. In addition to knowing through his class work the 
needs of the students, he has been able to produce one of the 
most practicable and teachable text-boobs on this subject. 
Dick C. Crosby, of Wast » has been cos Saat to 
review the manuscripts, ing some valuable suggestions, 
which have been i ° 


INustrated with over 300 cuts in the text. 
12me Clith. $1.00. 


No School Library is Complete Without 


TT’ NEW ZETTEER 
LIPPINGO S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
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Correspondence Solicited 


. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Pitteccip nia 


January 25, 1942 








EUROPEAN TOURS 


By Mrs. Myra K. Peters and Miss ALLEYNE 
ARCHIBALD, Lead, S. D. 


Eleven European Countries, All Expenses from 
America back to America $535. 


Spain, Kaly, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Scotland 
and Ireland 


From New York on Cunard Line (Southern Route) 
First Cabin. Return from Glasgow on Donaldson 
Line (Northern Route) One Cabin. 

$535 pays for the entire trip from New York to 
Montreal, including transportation, hotels, handling 
baggage, carriage or motor drives, servants’ tips, 
guides, sight-seeing entrance fees, side trips as listed, 
etc. 

First-class cabins in all steamships, second-class 
railway transportation on the continent, which is 
equivalent to American first-class. A private car 
through the British Isles. Party limited to 24. 


Arrangements must be made before March 1! 





SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
- INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, 
Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 


Pair of Shoes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which 


vocational efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of the common things which skilled labor 


has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all 
mathematical computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the 


cost of material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish 
opportunity for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to 
furnish drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








